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A major function of this newsletter is to 
disseminate information about Center- 
funded projects and reseat ch. If you are 
involved in a project associated with the 
Center, please send research summaries, 
event notices, publicity clips, or any perti- 
nent information to the Wire. Feel free to 
include photographs or other graphic illus- 
trations, All materials will be returned to 
you at your request. 

The Western Wire is published three 
times each year. Please send information 
about forthcoming conferences, workshops, 
and oti^r eve ids of interest in community 
development to Editor, Western Wire. 
WRDC, Oregon State University, Corvallis, 
OR 9733 1-3607. 

Barbara Baldwin 
Editor 



If you receive more than one copy of the 
Wire, please send the labels from both cop- 
ies to the WRDC office and indicate your 
preferred address. If you receive an issue of 
the Western Wire that is in any way defec- 
tive, please call or FAX the WRDC and we 
will send a replacement. Be sure to give 
your name and address. 

The Western Wire is printed on acid- free 
paper which contains a minimum of 50% 
recycled fibers. Please recycle this copy 
with your magazines and catalogs. 




The mission of the Western Rural 
Development Center is to strengthen rural 
families, communities, and businesses by 
facilitating collaborative socio-economic 
research and extension through higher 
education insitilutions in the western region. 

The Western Rural Development Center 
offers its programs and materials equally to 
all people. 

Western Rural Development Center 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 9733 i -3607 
(541 ) 737-3621 FAX (541) 737-1579 
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PATHWAYS FROM POVERTY 



dation. Farm Foundation, and the Rural Sociological Society. The program was designed to increase awareness and under- 

Over 100 people from all 1 3 states and 4 territories that comprise standing of both individual and social aspects of poverty and to 

the Western Rural Development Center (WRDC) region partici- stimulate thinking about what state teams can do locally to create 

pated in the event designed to foster a network to address rural pathways from poverty, with the primary objective to build 

poverty issues. The overall atmosphere of the workshop was stronger relationships among organizations involved in rutal 

incredibly positive. People expressed a sense of commitment and poverty and create a western regional network. This objective 

found inspiration among their fellow participants that motivated was established because more often than not, people responsible 

them to continue to attend all sessions and to work in the after- for poverty programs in communities, universities, and govern- 

hours with their teammates. ments are not in communication with each other even though they 

The WRDC organized Pathways from Poverty in the Rural are active in the same field of interest. Frequently people do not 

West to bring together leaders from all sectors of the region in a even know one another, though they may know about the other 

process of discovery, discussion, and action planning directed program. 

toward improving the quality of life for the rural poor. The Time was built into the workshop for participants to work 
Albuquerque workshop was an initial effort in what will continue together in expanded partnerships within their state and the 
as a WRDC program to create and support networks that join local region. State teams worked with trained facilitators to develop a 

imperatives and policy decisions with scholarship. vision statement of what they would like to see in place in the next 




represented the cultural 



rural western people and 
learned from one 
another as well as from 
the program presenters. 

Far right: Gene 
Summers conceived the 
Pathways from Poverty 
project after a National 
Rural Studies Commitce 
meeting in the 
Mississippi Delta put 
him in touch with his 
childhood struggles. 



Jane Brass 

Program Coordinator 

Western Rural Development Center 



Workshop participants 



Too many conferences waste time and accomplish 
nothing . This was the most productive and useful 
conference / have attended to date . 



I really am glad I came . I am by nature a community 
worker and it was so rewarding to see the various 
groups who are on target working to empower their 
communities and individuals . 



Vm pleased to have stronger ties with tribal 
government representatives and community /economic 
development folks in the state and region . Too often 
university people talk only to each other . 



Participants came to the workshop in state teams ranging in size 
from 5 to 15 members. Teams were organized with the help of 
Extension and other contacts to include people from state and 
local government (elected officials and agency statf), grassroots 
organizations, tribal government and organizations, higher edu- 
cation (research and extension), and the private sector. The 
private sector was represented by private non-profit groups and 
one media representative, but not by private business, utilities, 
banks, etc. We hope teams are able to recruit members from these 
important groups, too. The federal government was represented 
by state directors of the USDA's Rural Economic and Commu- 
nity Development Service. 



Participants also reflected the ethnic diversity within the rural 
west, including American Indians. Native Alaskans and Pacific 
Islanders, and Hispanics. A few participants noted that African 
Americans were not in attendance and only one Asian American 
participated. Some teams stated intentions to seek out partner- 
ships with representatives of these groups as they expand their 
teams. 




The future has already begun 



and ethnic diversity of 
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10 years along the three major pathways. They also biainstormed 
ideas- -for working together as a team in the immediate future. 

Follow-up activities have already started. Nine states and three 
territories have submitted proposals to continue working together 
with the help of small seed grants. All of the state teams are 
expected to implement efforts during this next year with the 
currently available tunds. These seed monies should help the 
teams acquire additional funds to undertake broader, more sus- 
tained efforts. Some activities already identified are: 

AMERICAN SAMOA will develop a home based business 
program to help women with limited resources increase their 
incomes through occupations that will allow them to stay at home 
to care tor their families and communities. 

ARIZONA'S team has worked with a larger forum within the 
state to develop a consensus document entitled. Block Grants with 
a Vision, a suggested policy guide for policymakers at both the 
federal and state levels in the evolving discussion about block 
grants. Seed grant monies have already helped circulate draft 
v ersions to over 200 diverse groups throughout the state. 

CALIFORNIA will convene a small workshop. Pathways to 
Livelihoods: Creating Communities of Learning, to determine 
what classes/short courses in skills would be necessary for chang- 
ing livelihood possibilities and ways that those could be delivered 
to community members at acceptable times and places. 

COLORADO'S short-term plan addresses concerns for afford- 
able housing for low income families/communities. The team will 
pursue additional learning opportunities to help them develop 
creative, holistic approaches for meeting housing and other needs 
of these citizens and neighborhoods, 

GUAM will establish a coalition of public agencies and com- 
munity service groups to organize a Cooperative Child Care 
Center for low income/limited resource/single parents. Through 
this facility they will engage family members in opportunities for 
personal development and empowerment. 

HAWAII team members will contribute to an ongoing review 
of federally funded food and nutrition programs in the state to 
provide policymakers with information to help them structure 
welfare reform responses. 




Agenda- 



Thursday, May 18th 

!:(X) Welcome: Russell C Youmans. WRDC Director 
1:15 Laying out the Challenge/Vision 

Art Campbell . Deputy Under Secretary. USDA 
Rural Economic & Community 
Development Services 

2: 1 5 Social Capital: Developing community and 
institutional capacity to work together 
Marie Ciriilo . Woodland Community Land Trust 
3:35 Pathways from Poverty: History and reflections 
Gene Summers. Univ of Wisconsin/Madison 
Louise i'ottmann . Univ of California-Berkeley 
Jose Rivera. University of New Mexico 
Sylvia Polacca. Inter-Tribal Council of Arizona 
Carol Whitaker. American Samoa 
Ay a no Battles . Palau 
Pat Simpson . Guam 
4:45 State Team Initial Get Together 

Friday, May 19th 
8:30 Concurrent sessions 

Work and Income 

Ann Tickatnyer . University of Kentucky 
•Aurora Native Crafts Catalogue project 
Jeanine Kennedy. Director. RurAL CAP 
•National Center for American Indian 
Enterprise Development 
Steve Stallings, President 
•Forest Trust 

Jan -Willem Jansens Thomas Brendlar 

•San Juan Pueblo Gaming Corp. 

Elias Vigil. CEO 
Education and Human Capital 

Ruy Teixeira . Economic Research Service 
•San Cristo Project. Colorado 
Larry Dunn Louise Stitzel 

Carol Addo Gail Rodrigue: 

•Schools and Community Development Project 

Bruce Miller. NW Regional Educational Laboraton 
Julie Riley , Powder River (MT) Extension 
Sandra Moody. Liberty Jr/Sr High School 
Family and Health 

Patricia Garrett. Univ of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
•Confidence Clinic 

Margaret Ellison. Executive Director 
Allison Green. Clinic staff 
Midge Campbell . Successful graduate 
•Espanola Valley High School Teen Clinic. New Mexico 
Kay Sanchez. Dorothy Montoya 

• Las Com pane ras 
Roberto Bard cl (is 

1:15 State Teams: Visioning with facilitators 

Saturday, May 20th 
8:30 State Team Meetings 
10:30 Reporting Session 
Noon Adjourn 
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MONTANA is planning a statewide 
conference for affordable housing which 
will draw participation from bankers, leg- 
islators, human resource professionals, 
contractors, and the legal community from 
all regions of the state. 

NEVADA will model, develop and ex- 
pand a holistic approach to sustainable 
community development and work to en- 
hance community capacity to utilize com- 
prehensive planning documents in deci- 
sion-making processes. 

NEW MEXICO intends to build a busi- 
ness inventory/directory, expand network- 
ing capabilities, broaden distance learning 
opportunities, encourage home-based busi- 
nesses, and raise the priority of poverty in 
public policv. 

NORTHERN MARIANA ISLANDS 
(Saipan, Rota, Tinian) will work to provide 
business opportunities to increase the in- 
come of women with limited resources 
through the formation of a Women's Co- 
operative. Thei; first effort will be to de- 
velop and publish a crafts catalogue and 
local recipe book, 

OREGON'S team is designing a strat- 
egy to create dialogues throughout rural 



Oregon that would address perceptions of 
poverty with the hope of challenging com- 
mon myths. They are exploring ideas that 
would provide support for building social 
capital in rural communities, one of which 
is to examine Oregon' s Benchmarks to see 
what role social capital might play in achiev- 
ing them. 

UTAH'S team is reaching out to the 
Utah Issues Forum, which has a strong 
history ofinvolvingcitizensin public policy 
education. They "spire to draft a rural pov- 
erty statement to bring to the legislature. 

More important, really, than any one 
particular project listed above, is the fact 
that the state team members have contin- 
ued to communicate with each other, and 
in many cases have broadened their core 
group via networking with other agencies, 
organizations, and individuals. WRDC will 
continue to support work by these teams in 
each state and to facilitate communication 
and information-sharing across state lines 
on this important issue of rural poverty . 

WRDC will work with the National 
Persistent Poverty Chair to network the 
western regional teams with those in other 
regions of the country.Q 
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CAPITAL 



Marie Cirillo 

Woodland Community Trust 
Clearfork, Tennessee 

Presented by Ms. Cirilio at the Pathways from Poverty Conference sponsored by 
the Western Rural Development Center in Albuquerque May 18, 1995. 



I believe social capital is a fluid, improvisational and skillful 
interplay among people who live, breathe, give and take from 
one another and their shared environment, it is a thing of value 
that penetrates the atmosphere, that builds the spirit, that creates 
the energy within a neighborhood or community. It is work or 
labor mat does not stand alone but rather is connected to other 
work or labor in ways that give it cultural integrity, social meaning 
and community vitality. 

Much of what I experienced in the convent was social capital 
of this kind. We were a group of 105 young women, recently 
organized city girls who decided to be missionaries to rural 
America. We went out in bands of four with hardly a roof over our 
heads, with little money, with the constraints placed on us by a 
religious group, even if we were professionally trained teachers, 
nurses, or social workers. We generally had one car with which to 
move into our various fields of work. There was little money, but 
we created an energy, a social capital, that was effective. How 
often do people get the opportunity to experience this? I believe 
the new government program Americorps. which requires volun- 
teers to work as a team, might be creating such an experience. I 
expect army life, clubs, non-profit organizations, committees and 
other groups like these might allow for a first hand experience. 

It is very helpful to have experienced the effectiveness of social 
capital before trying to harvest it or activate it among others. 

It is the connectedness of social activities that generates social 
capital. It is the separateness of institutional, professional activity 
that costs a lot of money. At a time when our nation is heavily in 
debt, is there any wonder that we are looking to honor social 
capital? Those who have it. and those who want it to happen more, 
are asking the question, “How is it rewarded?" That is a key- 
question for policy makers. At the social summit gathering of the 
United Nations in March and the planning for the UN women's 
gathering in September, there are many recommendations com- 



ing from the non-government sector on ways to measure the value 
of social capital. Nations like the United States, Japan and the 
European Union rejected any strong, binding commitments to this 
and other actions emerging from the non-government or civic 
sector of society. Do these power blocks fear losing money? What 
does money have to do with social capital? Or do they rather fear 
losing power? If the world plays games other than monetary 
games, who will win? The issue we are addressing is not politi- 
cally correct. 

How do we harvest social capital so it can be a pathway from 
poverty in the rural community? Must it be institutionalized? Is it 
more important that it be internalized by a significant number of 
people within and outside of institutions? Are financial and/or 
otherrewards necessary if it is to flourish? Where are the freedoms 
that release the social resources, where are the controls to focus 
them so that capital can move us out of poverty. Is the “us" being 
moved out of poverty the poor, the nation, the community, or 
neighborhood? How much diversity exists within the sphere from 
which one is trying to mobilize social capital? Each setting will 
require personalized responses to all of these important questions. 

Institutional capacity 

I moved into a place called the Clearfork Valley in Tennessee 28 
years ago. The immediate and dramatic change for me was that 1 
was no longer a sister — no longer enjoying the social capital we 
were able to create. I was alone in a community suffering from the 
great loss of over 80 percent of its population to the industrial mid- 
west. The Clearfork Valley is the space on the other side of the 
mountain. It is the place you go to get the coal out of the earth for 
shipment to power companies. 

It is clear now that the reason for the 3 million out-migration of 
the ’ 50s and ’ 60s had everything to do with the capital investment 
in machinery. Labor was not needed for the production of coal any 
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We must imagine more to life than running to the market place 
every time life gets boring at home . 



longer. Labor was needed in Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Detroit, where the natural 
resources of our mountain forest lands 
were shipped and processed. In 
Middlesboro, Kentucky, twenty miles from 
the Clearfork Valley, was the Ford coal 
camp. Owned by Ford Motors in Detroit, 
this was security fortheir production. They 
had to come to Appalachia for the coal and 
the labor. Detroit had the capital. Obvi- 
ously the social capital that builds commu- 
nity had no accounting system in the world 
of politics and economics. Working as I 
was now for the church with a S3, 000 
salary and a $3,000 operating budget, how 
could I start a self-help effort except through 
social capital? The community needed it. I 
needed it for myself. 

It is unfortunate that growth policies 
have moved the markets to the towns. Now 
everyone needs a car, gas money and insur- 
ance just to get food. This seems so foolish 
it is no wonder that more people in my 
community are growing gardens today than 
last year. There are common grounds where 
food is being produced for the community. 
Local social capital activists are not think- 
ing about how to sell the produce, but 
rather, how to have common meals. People 
need occasions to support the cohesion that 
turns their efforts into social capital. 

It is unfortunate that the instinctual ca- 
pacities of the human being have been so 
totally snuffed out of an urban industrial 
society. Indeed humans, like other living 
things, were created with the capacity to 
take care of their needs. They knew how to 
do this long before money was invented. 
Now wc don't know how to provide for 
ourselves without money. Who among us 
could grow our own food, build our own 
shelter or sew our own clothing? As we lost 
land, we lost these skills. We lost a kind of 
social interaction that comes from working 
together as family and in community. 
Money created a whole new way of doing 
development. We have to find ways to start 
undoing the trap money has built. Now 
everything that makes life easy comes from 
the outside — the world market — and so- 
cial dynamism is limited to the politics and 
economics of marketing. My community 
is following the lead of several other com- 
munities and establishing a form of local 
currency that allows for a good mix of 
social and monetary capital. 



We are moving into a very different life 
as we enter the 21st century. I don't mean 
to suggest we return to a caveman exist- 
ence. but as resources are depleted, as 
humans become less mobile, as there is 
less money, we will have the challenge to 
consider another way of being. Consider- 
ing social capital is an important piece ot 
any forward looking strategy. 

Community capacity 

Pathways from poverty to what? It we 
think poverty is caused by a lack of money 
and can be solved with money, we are 
barking up the wrong tree. There are few 
money trees left to climb. We must con- 
template each other and consider all the 
options for making life better. We must 
imagine more to life than running to the 
market place every time life gets boring at 
home. From TV to Market — in this habit 
we as a society have gotten into there is 
little hope for social capital. Indeed, such 
habits detract from social development. 
One valuable way to develop skills for 
image and vision making is to learn from 
those who have been without money and 1 
or escape mechanisms for a long time. You 
might have to make them believe you trust 
their ways. You might have to find exer- 
cises that return self confidence to them. 
You might be in a position to consider 
ways to reward rather than punish people 
for being more open about the contribu- 
tions they are making to the social capital 
within their community. 

Women's deprivations are also a 
strength once we can appreciate the way 
social capital fits into the scheme of things. 
Is it not true that women know all about 
unpaid work? They know what it is be- 
cause they do it. It might not be recognized 
because it is not paid for, but women know. 
Is it a male/ female thing? Is it a socializa- 
tion process like collective living, like team 
work that gives one the capacity to mobi- 
lize social capital? Is it the absence of other 
capital that helps develop social capital, 
just as one who is blind otten develops 
other senses to a greater degree than one 
who is not blind? Arc there other factors 
that sensitize one to recognizing and mov- 
ing with the power of social capital? 

I want to speak to long term residency in 
a community as especially important to the 
development of social capital. Most, but 



not all, are women who do much of the 
unpaid work in the world. Women and 
others whodon't have cash are less mobile. 

If they have children or the elderly or the 
garden to care for they are less mobile than 
others. If they keep the house warm in 
winter and clean and cool in the summer 
they are less mobile than those without 
daily maintenance chores. Hence women 
more than men. in general, are more stable 
within a community. This provides the 
opportunity to better connect things going 
on among people and with nature. Their 
social activity is connected. A cohesive- 
ness is created and this cohesiveness adds 
up to social capital. Such awareness can be 
aided through a group process, but some 
women, as well as men and children whose 
security and way of knowing come out of 
a rootedness in community, can act very 
independently while being keenly tuned in 
to the whole, which builds social capital. 

New institutions 

My experience tells me that once you listen 
to them, honor them by supporting their 
dreams, turn over a little money and try to 
find appropriate experts, local people can 
move mountains. Our community has 
health clinics, development corporations, 
a land trust, an adult higher education pro- 
gram, many child and parent programs, a 
peer lending program, a plan for forest 
management and value added products, 
garden and school activities, fire depart- 
ments and small church efforts. Only one 
government building with one staff person 
is located within the Clearfork Valley. 

Working together 

Over the years local citizen organizations 
have established partnerships with the 
Community Design Center in Knoxville, 
with several Knoxville and Oak Ridge 
churches, with TVA. The most committed 
partnership is between Carson Newman 
College and Mountain Women' s Exchange. 
They are developing an appropriate adult 
education program which v/ill give people 
the knowledge and skills necessary to work 
in this community (as distinct from those 
needed in cities to which they might have 
to migrate). 

This year students on campus at Carson 
Newman College will further explore op- 
tions for a service learning program with 

d 
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Woodland Community Land Trust. This 
will be an important exchange since one 
major initiative is to get back a land base 
from which social capital can interact. We 
are not airborne people. We do not live in 
cities. We need our land, and as we are now 
initiating a process to dialogue with the 
absentee land and coal companies we can 
only hope that they will see some reason to 
share the mined-out lands with us. 

Timber companies have moved in and 
are clear-cutting our mountains. The only 
hope we have is that the industrial giants 
that produce for a world market will come 
to understand the need for social capital, 
will contribute to the local efforts by turn- 
ing over some land, possibly some money, 
and even some expertise. Would it be too 
much to imagine that we might do this in 
partnership with mutual respect for what 



we each need of the other? Might it be 
possible that the college partnership is what 
will in time bring the grassroots efforts the 
measure of legitimacy that allows them 
equal respect among the land barons? 

We don’t have answers, but thanks to a 
Ford Foundation grant to the East Tennes- 
see Community Foundation, we are one of 
five rural community groups engaged in a 
three year planning, action and policy set- 
ting effort. This program is functioning in 
four states and is directed towards an ex- 
ploration of the capacity community foun- 
dations have to serve their rural constitu- 
ency. I do not knew what approach is being 
used in other states, but the East Tennessee 
Foundation decided to let the grassroots 
groups take the initiative. In our case we 
are planning for the year 2000 and what 
happens after coal. Another group is plan- 
ning for community 
supported agricul- 
ture as a solution to 
what happens after 
tobacco. Needless to 
say with a $5,000 
planning grant to 
each community 
group, much of our 
success will rest on 
our ability to gener- 
ate social capital in 
the planning and ac- 
tion process. 

Conclusion 

One very important 
reason we are being 
pushed to consider 
social capital is 
depletion of the 
natural resource 
base oftheU.S.,and 
indeed the world, 
upon which finan- 
cial capital is built. 
Wise use of re- 
sources means using 
w f hat is needed, effi- 
ciently, with care 
and with the intent 
to cultivate and re- 
place that which is 
taken so that it re- 
mains for future gen- 
erations. Living in 




Myrtle and Uncle Dave Noble, Alpine, Oregon. 
Photo © James Cloutier. 
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the coal fields provides a particular insight 
into the dwindling resources of the earth. 
Of all the Appalachian states, Tennessee is 
now the smallest producer of coal. We 
have all but run out of coal. We must finally 
face the reality of an unrenewable resource 
that is no longer available to the global 
market. Local people face other problems. 
Shall they move away and leave the moun- 
tains to the wilds? Shall they look for other 
ways to live? The problem and opportunity 
feeing the Clearfork Valley is that people 
are staying. There are no longer cities to 
run to as there were in the ’60s. We can’t 
run from poverty with some illusion that 
we will find answers in the cities. Many of 
us found jobs, but we also found family 
disruption, community disintegration, 
disinvestment and political ineptness as 
reported daily on the TV news. A genera- 
tion of restless, rootless, disturbed, violent 
people cannot be tamed by capital invest- 
ments in bigger prisons, especially if only 
one class of people are subject to punish- 
ment for the sins of society. 

The social disintegration of American 
society will take something other than capi- 
tal investment. It will be the human com- 
mitment, the social capital and community 
cohesiveness that will move us to another 
intensity. So it is that the end of a coal era 
and the beginning of a 21st century is 
causing local residents to look at each other 
and their land. They are quick to move to 
the conclusion that they must learn how to 
live with their forest resources. Forests can 
bring them recreation, religion, education, 
economics and politics. Social capital can 
transform the ruins of the social, political 
and economic systems of the 20th century 
into a surprising future. Given the chance, 
the nameless, faceless communities that 
once produced fossil fuels might be the 
people who push the pendulum of change 
past dead center. Those of you who are 
professional workers within mainline in- 
stitutions can provide valuable assistance 
to such communities. As you come to value 
the ability of a community to generate 
social capital — to make separate things 
part of the whole — you will be intrigued 
with the way they fit your professional 
contribution into the scheme of their daily 
life. This becomes a pathway for all of us, 
each out of our own experience of personal 
and social poverty. 7J 
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The Circle of Development 
and Indigenous Peoples 



Sherry' Scilway Black 

/Ui abbreviated version of this article appeared on paxes 27-29. Equal Means. 
Summer 1992. published by Ms. Foundation for Women. Berkeley. CA. 



T he Wall Street Journal recently ran 
a story describing the resurgence of 
the Mexican economy. One of the 
leading indicators of the successful new 
economic development and its resulting 
growth in income and purchasing power 
was the increased number of sushi bars in 
Mexico City. 

Sushi Bars. And we have been strug- 
gling to develop new ways to measure 
economic change that incorporate envi- 
ronmental and social costs. Sushi bars — 
the answer was right in front of our faces, 
our mouths actually, all of the time. 

Of course. I say this tongue-in-cheek, 
but the story is true. Unfortunately, it is 
because this story is true that we are all 
working in the field of economic justice. 
An economic system that uses the number 
of sushi bars as a measure of successful 
development and the improved well-being 
of people needs an overhaul of its basic 
value system and its entire theoretical 
framework. 

Changing the system 

Someone important once said, “Admitting 
that you have a problem is the first step in 
solving it.” There is a development prob- 
lem in this country and in the world. Women 
and minorities have been saying it for 
years; we know the results, up close and 
personal. The people in power, who own 
and control the assets for development, do 
not have a problem. That’s the issue. 

There are efforts to change the field of 
economics to consider the environment as 
more than an externality, to incorporate 
sustainability and cultural relevance into 



development, and to find new ways to 
measure change that are based on a more 
humane value system. 

Indigenous world view 

Where do indigenous people fit within 
development? What can we offer tochange 
and improve the system? A fundamental 
belief, common to many indigenous tribal 
people of North America and probably of 
the world, is that we have survived 500 
years because we have traditional knowl- 
edge that we must share, knowledge that is 
critically important to the survival of the 
world. 

We have had this knowledge all along 
but in the mad rush to take our material 
resources and to Christianize our souls . the 
early immigrants to this country over- 
looked. misunderstood, or de-valued our 
fundamental beliefs, values and understand- 
ing of the world. 

Much has been written recently about 
the indigenous people of the Americas, our 
contributions and our traditional knowl- 
edge. The reasons for this new found inter- 
est are important: the quincentennial; the 
need for a cultural identity in the melting 
pot of America; the social changes relating 
to multi-cultural diversity and political 
correctness; and most importantly, I think, 
the search for a missing element in people' s 
lives — spirituality. 

The indigenous understanding has its 
basis in spirituality, a recognition of the 
interconnectedness and interdependence 
of all living things, a holistic and balanced 
view of the world. Intrinsic to this view is 
that the earth is alive and is the Mother, and 



that human beings are but one part of 
nature, not dominant over it. In his book In 
The Absence of the Sacred: The Failure of 
Technology and the Siuyival of the Indian 
Nations , Jerry Mander charts the differ- 
ences between technological people and 
native people in attitudes about environ- 
ment, economics, religion and philosophy, 
architecture, politics and sociocultural de- 
mographics. In their approach to life, tech- 
nological and native peoples are in total 
contradiction to one another, according to 
Mander. 

Economic and 
development implications 

For a dozen years, First Nations Develop- 
ment Institute has worked with American 
Indian tribes and people to develop sus- 
tainable models that incorporate traditional 
knowledge and values. Because our vision 
is in contradiction with technological civi- 
lization, indigenous people have much to 
offer in lessons of development, as well as 
survival. 

Indigenous people are the original “sys- 
tems theorists,” viewing the world as ho- 
listic and interdependent rather than cat- 
egorical, separate, and linear. The world is 
in dire straits because Western thinking 
separates economics from the environment 
and fails to recognize a relationship. 

At first glance, Indian reservations por- 
tray a “legacy of failure.” In almost 300 
reservations and 200 Alaska Native vil- 
lages, the unemployment rate averages 60 
percent. Some places it is as high as 95 
percent, and not one reservation has a 
healthy, indigenous private sector operat- 
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Individuals, community organizations, and tribes can use this diagram to formulate their development goals. 

By considering each Element, they can direct development in line with their social values, and evaluate their progress over time. 
Border Graphic: Karyn Gabaldon 
Chart: Kristin Prentice, Sphinx Graphics 



ing within the community. This is after 
$2.4 billion a year throughout the 1980s 
directed toward the economic develop- 
ment of reservations. 

In our work we do not view this as 
failure but rather as rejection of the inher- 
ent values within the economic system. 
Because the current economic system does 
not recognize our values, nor have the 
ability to measure success by our terms and 
definition, we will never be successful by 
its standards. 



First Nations' effort to develop impact 
measurement and assessment tools that 
incorporate social costs started two years 
ago as we celebrated our first decade of 
work. Research indicated that the state-of- 
the-art in evaluating economic develop- 
ment programs had little to do with social 
change, social or environmental costs, or 
specific cultural differences, but focused 
on what could be definitively quantified. 
Measurements of ‘'successful" economic 
development included the number of jobs 



created, number of businesses started, and 
increases in employment and incomes. 
While these measurements are valid in a 
narrow definition of development, they 
completely ignore other important cultural, 
personal and spiritual aspects of life, allow 
little opportunity to incorporate the partici- 
pants' definitions of success, and fail to 
include all of the costs associated with 
economic growth. 

First Nations researched other, newly 
developing measurements of social status. 
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development comes from within 
— it cannot be done to or for people 



social costs, and change, much of which is 
- being done in Third World countries, such 
as the work in Quality of Life Indicators, 
Social and Environmental Auditing, and 
quantifying the unpaid work of women. 
While this group of measurements pro- 
vides a more holistic structure, some ele- 
ments were still missing. 

Prior to contact with Westerners, Ameri- 
can Indian people had complex social 
systems which guided every aspect of their 
lives. First Nation found that manv of the 
values, traditions, and methods for redis- 
tributing wealth are still in operation, valid 
and critically important to the continued 
well-being of the tribes. Indigenous com- 
munities have a fundamental basis in 
spirituality, a recognition that people exist 
within and are tied to their environment. 
Tribal people have their own understand- 
ings about assets and wealth and about 
what constitutes leadership. 

Elements of development 

The Elements of Development is a frame- 
work that First Nations developed based 
on our research, on established indicators, 
contemporary barriers and issues facing 
tribes, the traditional worldview, and prin- 
ciples of development. Not only can tribes 
develop their own indicators and measure- 
ments of success and progress for each of 
the vectors and axes, but the development 
principles inherent in the Elements pro- 
vide a framework to guide decision-mak- 
ing in reservation development. 

To understand this framework, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind some basic as- 
sumptions. First, this view of development 
goes beyond economics; it is the develop- 
ment of a people. Development that fo- 
cuses on one quadrant of the circle, say 
economics, and ignores other aspects of 
human existence, will never provide the 
necessary balance to improve the quality 
of life for all and will never work for native 
people. Balance is a necessary component 
of native understanding of the world. 

Second, development comes from 
within; it cannot be done to people or for 
people but must come from people. The 
Elements are only a guide which can be 
used by individuals and groups to develop 
their own measures of success and accom- 
plishment. A first step in empowerment is 
to recognize that your values, belief sys- 



tem, and traditional knowledge are valid 
and important. 

The tw'o main axes of the circle ot 
development represent significant relation- 
ships. Starting with the Control of Assets, 
we can view the inherent barriers to indig- 
enous development, traditional mecha- 
nisms, and potential measurements. Ameri- 
can Indian tribes and people seek control of 
their assets, their land base, natural re- 
sources, and financial capital. Without con- 
trol, long term development cannot occur. 
The principle of control of assets is appli- 
cable to any social and economic program 
for disenfranchised people. Without con- 
trol of assets, you lack the ability to create 
wealth from them, and your life is always 
in someone else's control. 

For individuals, assets can be land, a 
house, a savings account, an education and 
job skills, traditional rights to hunt and fish 
in particular areas, businesses, trust funds 
and access to credit. For a community, 
reservation, or tribe, assets can be pro- 
grams, land, indigenous institutions, envi- 
ronmental quality, trust funds, tribal hunt- 
ing and fishing rights, access to credit, and 
natural and human resources. At the na- 
tional level , for tribes, assets are trust funds, 
federal programs, their own indigenous 
institutions and tribal sovereignty. 

In traditional systems, assets and wealth 
were distributed through the Kinship net- 
work of extended families, which were the 



basis for circulation of goods and services. 
Individual accumulation of material goods 
was not valued and leadership principles 
involved sharing wealth with kinship net- 
work, and tribe. Western models of distri- 
bution and federal programs to acculturate 
tribes have been superimposed on the tra- 
ditional kinship systems, undermining their 
effectiveness but a complex kinship sys- 
tem continues to serve as the basis of tribal 
life, the creation and circulation of assets, 
and the method by which generations share 
the culture and its values. 

Barriers to the kinship system as a 
method of control and creation of assets 
include the Allotment Act of 1887, which 
introduced the concept of private property 
to native peoples and 100 years later con- 
tinues to wreak havoc with the ability of 
tribes and individuals to use the land and its 
resources effectively and to protect it tor 
future generations. The government wel- 
fare systems, superimposed on a complex 
and existing system of giving, sharing and 
reciprocity have far-reaching effects on 
the breakdown of the kinship system. 

Subsistence activities involving barter 
and trade can best be tracked through the 
kinship systems. Traditional redistribution 
mechanisms such as giveaways and pot- 
latches continue to flourish. Basic services 
such as child care, car repair, and personal 
grooming needs are met within the house- 
hold and extended families. 
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At Taos Pueblo in northern New Mexico, a woman prepares a meal in her outdoor kitchen. Photo © Bruce Gomez. 

and economy must have people with a 
strong sense of Personal Efficacy, a sense 
of confidence. A judgement we often hear 
about the poverty and lack of economic 
development on reservations is that the 
people have no work ethic, lack a competi- 
tive nature, and are self-effacing. Tradi- 
tionally. individual achievements and ac- 
complishments were critical to the very 
existence of the tribe, resulting in a respect 
for others that was misinterpreted as self- 
cffacment and non-competiveness. Native 
American children were taught from an 
early age to “think for yourself and act Idr 
others.** W hat could be a better starting 
point for developing entrepreneurs. 

In Western society, individual achieve- 
ments enhance the indiv idual. in tribal lile. 
individual achievements are v alued lor their 
benefit to the extended family and to the 
tribe. Individual roles and responsibilities 
arc taught by the families and defined from 
an early age. Child raising stresses the 
importance of building confidence, risk 
taking, innovation and experience. Tradi- 
tional societies are not static but are con- 
tinually improving, not lor growth but for 
improved efficiency — how todo it belter 

People m the I jo*. Pueblo use wood lucl 
exclusively toi cooking, nuln.iis and mil 
Photos ft » B i uce ( ionic/ 



Recognition of these existing kinship 
systems and their role in an economic 
redistribution system can be a first step in 
a development strategy. For example, some 
tribes are revising subsistence hunting and 
fishing codes to use traditional kinship 
systems for distribution of resources. 

The relationship between Control of 
Assets and Kinshipconnectsthe individual. 



the community, and the tribe to their local 
resources. Measurements of self-employ - 
nient can be developed which recognize 
that a family unit is meeting local needs 
with local resources. Intra and inter-tribal 
trade can be developed to reinforce devel- 
opment of the larger family of tribal peoples. 
Within the control and distribution of 
assets, are people, A strong community 
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Indicators of improvement in Personal 
- Efficacy for an individual may be self- 
esteem, the ability to problem-sol ve, a posi- 
tive outlook, or increased knowledge and 
skills. On a community level, indicators 
arc improved tribal leadership, community 
cooperation, the formation of associations, 
teamwork, follow-up and reliability. On a 
national level, indicators of success can be 
the sense that "we can do it," a pride and 
joy in our people and our achievements. 

Spirituality is the most difficult element 
to describe. It is from spirituality that one 
gains a sense of vision, a sense of one' s self 
and one's place within the community and 
within the larger universe. From that vi- 
sion one gains an ability to see choices: 
where to go, what todo with one's life, how 
to have meaning for one's self and for the 
larger community. Included within this 
value system is understanding, tolerance, 
respect for the earth and all living things, 
dignity, future orientation, and an ability to 
see a place for indigenous people and our 
contributions within that future. Spiritual- 
ity is a sense of inner-directedness, a basic 
value system, a cosmology of sorts. 

How do you build spirituality into a 
development framework and how do you 
measure it? For indigenous people, a re- 
turn to or rebirth of traditional values and 
beliefs, a resurgence in ceremonial activi- 
ties, a healing of our souls must take place. 
On an individual level, indicators and mea- 
surements of spirituality can include in- 
stilling traditional teachings in the chil- 
dren, learning the language, practicing the 
values, creating visions for the future, rec- 
ognizing and maintaining a balance in life. 

For the community and tribe, spiritual- 
ity can be measured by tribal institutions 
including cultural programs, traditional 
methods and teachings which both em- 
power and develop people. Tribes are re- 
turning to traditional natural resource man- 
agement techniques which are now being 
recognized as effective and valid. 

Using the Elements 
of Development 

The circle represents a complete, balanced 
diagram of the elements of development. 
First Nations is working with trihes and 
other native groups in the application of the 
Elements of Development. We can already 
see its relevance to the Lakota Fund, a 



community-developed and controlled 
microenterprise loan program on the Pine 
Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 
People who never had access to credit now 
do and are creati ng other assets and eami ng 
income tied to extended families. The bor- 
rowers grow in self-esteem and reliability, 
and their ability to solve problems indi- 
vidually and collectively has improved. 
They are more productive and have choices 
where none existed before. And, critical to 
development, they can see a vision of them- 
selves as successful. 

The Elements can also be used in eco- 
nomic decision making to incorporate all 
of the costs and benefits associated with a 
strategy. For example, as an increasing 
number of tribes turn to gaming to earn 
revenue, they find that tribal members 
enrolled in higher education programs are 
returning home to work at casinos, forsak- 
ing an education for immediate returns. 
There is a long term cost to the future of the 
tribe. This must be factored into decision- 
making, recognized as a cost, and the con- 
sequences of the action considered. 

What about the future 

I am simultaneously scared and encour- 
aged about the future. Scared, because 
sushi bars can become measures of suc- 
cess. Indigenous people are not immune. 
They can also become worshippers of the 
false idols of materialism and consumer- 



ism. Only much later will they recognize 
that something fundamentally valuable has 
been lost. We have too many examples in 
tribes and on reservations where economic 
growth, per capita payments, capitalism, 
and consumerism result in short term gains 
at the expense of long term development 
and our future generations. 

I am encouraged by the rebirth of spiri- 
tuality among indigenous people, an effort 
to recapture and live the basic values of the 
traditional culture and to use these to make 
more effective decisions about develop- 
ment and the measure of success within our 
own culture. One example is tribes and 
Indian people who refuse to be lulled by 
the prospect of millions of dollars in rev- 
enue and employment from waste disposal 
companies for turning reservations into 
dumping grounds. The work being done in 
the area of environmental economics will 
provide tools for analy zi ng the true costs of 
these types of economic ventures. 

I am also encouraged by a growing 
awareness of the problems created for 
women, for indigenous people, and for the 
environment by the existing economic sys- 
tem. I am encouraged by efforts to change 
the system and the measures of success. I 
see the indigenous worldview providing 
the framework for that change and believe 
the legends and stories of the Grandfathers 
were true — it is truly our destiny to share 
our knowledge with the world.Q 
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^P&r&pective 

by Ayano Baules, Associate Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Palau Community College 

Presented by Director Baules at the Pathways from Poverty Conference sponsored by 
the Western Rural Development Center in Albuquerque May 18. 1995. 



P overty? What poverty? We have 
more than enough food to eat with 
extra to share, therefore we are not 
poor. Poor people do not have anything to 
eat. People who do not have enough to eat 
are lazy. Lazy people become poor. Poor 
people do not share. The more you share, 
the more you get: 

Such was the attitude of Palauans in the 
old days — as long as you had food on the 
table and extra to share, you were not 
considered poor. 

As a tropical paradise, the Palau islands 
were blessed with abundant tropical root 



crops, fruits, and vegetables, not to men- 
tion the rich marine life, which has been 
recently declared by some world marine 
authorities as one of the seven undersea 
wonders of the world. Life was laid-back, 
without nine-to-five jobs, without schools 
for children to attend. Life revolved around 
family and the community in which the 
family lived. With concerted effort .fami- 
lies were able to grow enough food crops 
for themselves and to share with others. 
Sharing was an indication of abundance. 
Abundance was an indication of industry, 
resourcefulness, and self-sufficiency. 



In our small community, people had 
large, extended families. It seemed that 
everyone was related by blood or marriage 
and shared almost everything from food to 
garden tools, even to their best clothes for 
special occasions. As was the custom in 
our vi llage, my grandmother always shared 
everything we had. But there were numer- 
ous occasions when we had to ask for fish, 
or borrow things from our relatives. One 
day I asked my grandmother, “Grandma, 
are we poor? 0 

“Hush, little girl ° Grandma warned. 
“Don’t even say the word. You see, ac- 
cording to an old Palauan proverb, poverty 
is like a pillar of smoke. The smoke's 
pathway is influenced by the wind’s direc- 
tion and the smoke will graze those along 
its path until the wind changes its course. 
So poverty is a misfortune that tarries with 
us but temporarily. It comes and goes ac- 
cording to the winds of change. But if you 
keep on saying. ‘I am poor, 1 am poor,’ 
you'll invite poverty to come in and stay 
for good. 0 

With this wisdom of the elders, the 
indigenous people deemed poverty only a 
fleeting mishap and went on with daily 
routines to provide for their immediate 
families and to fulfill their obligations to 
the extended families. Palauans have al- 
ways been ambitious (atrait which is some- 
times misinterpreted as being overly ag- 
gressive in their dealings with foreigners) 
for other comforts in life. There were those 
with special skills in native crafts-making. 
traditional medicine, canoe building, wea\ - 
ing. etc., who traded goods and services for 
money, using stone (for men) and turtle 
shell (for women). They continued to share 
their wealth with the less fortunate, none- 




Ayano Baules, right, reminded participants of the social forces that influence poverty. Elders in 
Island communities recall a time when wealth meant abundant food and a healthy, loving 
family rather than material possessions. Professor Baules is shown above with Pat Simpson of 
Guam at the WRDC Pathways from Poverty workshop . 
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theless, keeping their trade secrets within 
_ the family. The stone and shell money are 
still used today for cultural or traditional 
rites associated with childbirth, family re- 
lationships and disputes, marriage, death, 
and real estate property. 

On October I. 1994. the Republic of 
Palau, an island nation made upofover 200 
islands (nine inhabited) regained its inde- 
pendence after more than a century of 
colonial rule, in the 50 years prior to its 
independence. Palau was administered as 
part of the Trust Territory of the Pacific- 
Islands by the United States according to 
the United Nations mandate. Before the 
U nited States. Japan ruled for 30 years, and 
before that. Germany, which purchased 
Palau from Spain. Spain is credited with 
bringing Christianity to the islands. Spain 
and Germany had little economic impact 
on the islands. Japan and the United States 
had the greatest economic impact and cul- 
tural influence on the indigenous people. 
Natives were educated in formal schools at 
home and abroad and were introduced to 
the foreign concept of capitalism. 

During the U.S. administration of the 
islands. Palauans were allowed the free- 
dom of entrepreneurship. Many went bank- 
rupt because they could not retain their 
capital investment while trying to gratify 
the expectations of the extended families. 
As another Palauan proverb goes. "If one 
goes overboard, we* 11 all go overboard.” 
meaning, we* 11 share the good fortune while 
it lasts and when hardship comes, we* 11 all 
suffer toge .her. Those who did not have the 
guts to set boundaries between their busi- 
ness and family affairs, suffered. But a few 
were able to become successful. Some 
even became self-made millionaires. 

The foreign concepts of capitalism and 
commercialism began to affect family re- 
lationships and people's attitudes toward 
life achievements. The concept of shared 
wealth is now diminishing. Free hand-outs 
from our foreign benefactors have also 
changed attitudes concerning industry, re- 
sourcefulness. and self-sufficiency that 
were so highly esteemed by the natives. 
Nowadays, definitions of poverty vary from 
one person to another depending on what 
each perceives as the cause of poverty 
rather than the economic level under which 
one falls. Poverty is defined in general as a 
lack of material things and not necessarily 



the deprivation of the basic necessities in 
life. One may own a piece of land and a 
house, but without a car. that person may 
be considered poor, and vice versa. 

Many young people, as well as some 



outs from the government and other would- 
be benefactors. For others, poverty is de- 
fined as the lack of cash to buy what’s new 
in the stores. 

As for me. I ponder when the wind of 
change is blowing. □ 



adults, could not keep steady jobs. As 
soon as they got their first pay- 
check. they got drunk or got high 
on drugs and failed to report to 
work. They went back to being 
dependent on their families and 
relatives. 

The few elders who still hold 
dear the old traditions are bewil- 
dered and worry about the future. 
Watching their grandchildren, the 
elders wonder about their own chil- 
dren. who rarely have time to see 
their parents. The children are ei- 
ther busy with their jobs or out 
somewhere with friends. 

Occasionally, the elders get to- 
gether and talk about the past with 
nostalgia and wonder if western- 
ization or the so-called modern- 
ization was at all beneficial to the 
islanders. They also wonder if pov- 
erty has been invited in for good 
for the want of modern conve- 
niences; for the need to nourish 
bad habits, such as cigarette smok- 
ing. alcoholism, and drug abuse; 
or for the mere expectation of hand- 





Above. at a cultural arts festival. Samoan women practice the ancient art of tapa. The women 
use local dyes to paint traditional designs on pounded mulberry bark. 
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Poverty: 

a matter of vataee 

Carol S. Whitaker , State Coordinator 
Family and Consumer Education 
American Samoa Community College 



W hile preparing my comments for 
both the Pathways from Pov 
erty v/orkship and this article, I 
talked with my Samoan friends about pov- 
erty, There is a consensus of opinion that 
poverty does not exist in American Samoa. 
My friends readily admit that incomes are 
low here. The most often heard comment 
is, “We have low incomes, but we don't 
have poverty in American Samoa." 

Poverty here is defined in terms of not 
having food, clothing, and shelter. Samoa 
is a communal society, and the members 
are organized into large extended family 
groups. Family members cooperate with 
one another and share what they have. The 
social structure in place insures that mem- 
bers are taken care of. If you do not have 
money, you can go to your family and 
expect to be given a meal to eat, a shirt to 
wear, a place to sleep, or money for school 
activity fees. This is a reciprocal process 
and when you have money, your family 
members come to you for help. There are 
no homeless people here and everyone has 
food and clothing. 

Following are comments about the way- 
family resources are distributed in Samoa. 
This sharing enables families to maintain 
economic stability on low incomes. 

Housing 

There are no homeless people in American 
Samoa. People who need housing often 
stay with relatives, friends, or ministers. 
One woman had up to eight extra people 
living with her family during the past year. 
The 'iwo adults were no longer welcome by 
the family with whom they had been living 
so the woman and her family made a place 



for the couple to stay. She observed, “It is 
hard to say no to people sitting on your 
doorstep waiting to hear yes.” The six 
children were with her for a variety of 
reasons ranging from parents with insuffi- 
cient money for support to inability of the 
parents to control the child's behavior. 

Vehicles 

Not all families own a vehicle, and there is 
bus service covering most of the main 
island. The small Japanese pickup truck is 
the most popular vehicle on the island. 
Those who own trucks loan them to trusted 
relatives and friends and give rides to oth- 
ers with poor driving skills. Every so often, 
a vehicle owner can't find the truck when 
it is needed! 

Children 

Families are large in Samoa and some 
couples have more children than they can 
afford to support. The couple may ask a 
family member, a close friend, or a minis- 
ter to raise a child. Those individuals asked 
to take a child inevitably agree. In some 
cases, family members who understand a 
couple's financial situation will offer to 
take a child. The family may or may not 
legally adopt the child they are raising. 

Food 

Food is a very important aspect of the 
culture. At weddings, graduations, funer- 
als, and other large celebrations, people 
who attend are always given a plate of food 
to take home to their families. People al- 
ways share food, whether it is a sandwich 
or half of a sandwich from someone else. 
Those in need can ask and receive food 



from relatives, close friends, and their min- 
isters. One of my students told me, “If I am 
hungry, my neighbors are always willing 
to feed me. Of course, my aunties and 
uncles are my neighbors.” 

Strangers often stop to ask if they can 
pick the fruit from breadfruit, banana, 
mango, or other fruit trees in private yards. 
These requests are invariably granted. 

Travel 

When older parents want to travel, the 
adult children often pay their fare. Re- 
cently, the mother of a friend of mine 
wanted to visit her daughters in Hawaii. 
Those daughters purchased a plane ticket 
and mailed it from Hawaii. My friend's 
son, who is less than two years old, flew 
with his grandma so his aunties could spoil 
him in Hawaii. Six weeks later the mother 
was ready to return to Pago Pago. My 
friend sent her mom the return ticket. 

Money 

When a man's sister died, he took out a 
loan to help pay the funeral expenses be- 
cause he w as working and could qualify for 
the financial assistance. 

At the grocery store where 1 often shop 
on Saturdays, a man volunteers to stand 
outside, open the door, and carry groceries 
to the car or bus stop. A few of the shoppers 
give this man a small tip, which he shares 
with the young children who don't have 
enough change for the gum ball machines. 

A colleague of mine gave me some 
money one morning. She had won the 
church bingo the night before and was 
sharing her winnings. Very few- bingo win- 
ners keep the prize money, j 
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L atino leaders have been grappling with the needs of their 
communities for decades. Now the time has come tor 
national leaders to foster a public agenda which addresses 
these needs. As evident throughout the United States, Latinos are 
becoming a major, yet under-represented, population in a number 
of critical areas of the economy; their needs are most evident in 
public schools, in the labor market, in town and city governments, 
and in the private sectors of most places. 

Despite their rapid growth to about ten percent of the U.S. 
population, accounted for by nearly 25 million persons who 
classify themselves as Hispanic, many portals of economic oppor- 
tunity are missing for Latinos. Latinos are not tully accepted into 
the labor market or into higher education. Latinos are absent in 
professional spheres, partly because Latino teenagers are drop- 
ping out of high school at high rates, limiting their futures to dead 
end, low wage jobs. School-age Latinos are facing hard times with 
poverty and unhealthy living conditions. 

Neighborhoods are congested and costs of living tire more 
expensive, especially where Latinos are concentrated in barrios 
and colonias. In these communities, where Latinos are the major- 
ity, there are few local businesses or public amenities. The 
absence of basic necessities forces Latinos to work and shop at 
distances far from their own homes. 

Few Latinos are self-employed relative to non-Latino whites. 
Business loans are limited and are usually below the amounts 
needed to help stimulate private investment and entrepreneurial 
activities among Latinos. Since public safety and life itself is very 
uncertain for poor Latinos, many respond with short term coping 
strategies, some of which result in gang activity and crime. 

What is alarming for coming generations is the concentration 
and persistence of Latino poverty. It is particularly evident in the 
southwestern states along the Mexican-United States border, in 
both urban and rural areas, but Latino poverty ranges widely 
throughout America. In the midwestern states, there are close to 
two million Hispanics (with a huge population in Chicago) and 
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one-fifth of them live in poverty. Poverty is more concentrated 
among Latino youth: 40 percent of Latino children up to 1 7 years 
of age live in poverty, more than twice the national average of 1 9 
percent. 

The persistence of poverty is measured by time. In 1 992, a full 
30 percent of the nation's Latinos were classified as poor. More 
than seven million Latinos lived in poverty. Ten years earlier, in 
1 982, 30 percent of all Hispanic persons lived below the poverty 
level. For more than a decade, three of every ten Latinos has been 
poor. Latinos are among the nation's poorest people. 

Although Latinos are only about ten percent of the total U.S. 
population, they constitute close to 20 percent of the nation s 
poor. One of every five poor people in America, is Latino. 

Recent surveys reveal a number o f controversial and negative 
perceptions of Latinos. Americans perceive Latinos as second 
only to blacks in terms of being lazy rather than hard working and 
living off welfare rather than being self-supporting. White 
university students in the midwest viewed Latinos as less produc- 
tive and less intelligent, more physically violent and rebellious, 
than their white peers (Report No. 10 of the Julian Samora 
Research Institute, 1 995.) Non-Latino whites have also depicted 
Hispanics as the nation's least patriotic group. Some nationally 
influential politicians have gone so far as to suggest that Latinos 
threaten the physical and political integrity of the U.S. ( Latino 
Voices , 1992, p.2). 

Latino poverty is not an "American" problem, according to 
many national politicians, because trom their standpoint. Latino 
poor are unworthy immigrants. This position is exemplified in 
recent passage of the "Welfare Bill" in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Within the bill's 415 pages, about 8 pages 
(sections 400, 403, 421 & 42) exclude immigrants (legal and 
otherwise) from welfare benefits. This feature of the Republican 
"Contract with America’ would curtail immigrants' rights to 

At right: Woman from San Luis Potosi with her daughter born in the 

U.S., in their home, northern San Diego county. Photo <D Ken I ight. 
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Social Security Benefits and to Medicaid. 
-Think of the bill as anti-immigrant. 

Worse yet. no cohesive agenda exists 
for public officials, businesses, and com- 
munity based organizations to address the 
deprivation and limited horizons of Latinos. 
On the contrary, high level public officials 
ignore Latinos' contribution to the 
economy. What little research and infor- 
mation exists on Latinos is often ignored, 
discounted, or blended in with other infor- 
mation which denies the unique needs and 
conditions of impoverished Latinos. 

Interestingly, and in apparent contrast 
to these “American" positions, many busi- 
nesses in agriculture, textiles, and manu- 
facturing still base production on labor- 
intensive. low- wage operations, which use 
Latino workers to a considerable degree. 

Forces that affect 
the status of Latinos 

Behind the concerns of Latinos are major 
forces which affect their status in the United 
States and which alter the American 
economy. Three forces in particular call 
into question the policies and practices of 
ignoring Latino poor. 

Demographic forces 

Growth of the national labor force has 
slowed since the 1970s. largely as a result 
of declining birth rates and smaller fami- 
lies within the white, non-minority popula- 
tion. At the same time, the composition of 
the labor force has been changing to in- 
clude more women and ethnic minorities. 
Soon, only six workers will support 
each retired couple, down from the 1970s 
figure of 30 workers per pair of retired 
people. One of these six workers will be 
Latino. Latino workers, however, are likely 
to lag behind others in their educational 
attainment. Their children attend preschool 
at half the rate of non-Latino white chil- 
dren. In 1993. 30 percent of Latinos aged 
16 to 24 — the ones who should be most 
productive when baby-boomers start retir- 
ing — were high school dropouts, compared 
with 10 percent of whites and 14 percent of 
blacks, Despite recent increases. Latinos 
earned less than 4 percent of all under- 
graduate, graduate, and initial professional 
degrees. At risk is American competitive- 
ness and the health of our retirement sys- 
tem. In terms of the country's future, a 



strong national economy may depend on a 
strong, thriving Latino community. 

Technological forces 

Electronic technology is quickly changing 
the workplace. It is a force that moves 
independently and ahead of solutions to 
employment security. A workforce is re- 
quired that is both highly skilled and adap- 
tive to new forms of technology. If Latino 
youth are not trained to qualify foremerg- 
ing jobs. they will be left in greater num- 
bers to fight among themselves for lower 
paying alternatives. This is not far from 
current reality. 

Global forces 

The expanding globalization of trade and 
communication also affects Latinos. Inter- 
national competition is continually chal- 
lenging businesses to maintain a well-edu- 
cated. highly skilled, experienced 
woi kforce. Latino youth are not being pre- 
pared for the international economy. 

Ironically, most Latinos are already bi- 
lingual, have multicultural skills, and know 
something of global competition for jobs. 
Businesses and higher education should 
feel compel led to recruit and develop Latino 
talent. Without urgent attention to the per- 
sistent poverty of Latinos, these forces 
portend a critically heightened problem in 
a few short years. The forces at work are 
rapid and impinge especially on poor 
Latinos, 

Knowledge of these forces and their 
affect on Latinos should allow develop- 
ment of improved pathways from poverty. 
Latino numbers are growing rapidly. If 
schooling, relevant skills, and better jobs 
are more available, the abilities ot all 
Latinos will be strengthened to rise above 
poverty and to contribute to future 
generations. 

The challenge 

for a Latino pathway 

The challenge before us is not that Latinos 
will be a growing presence in the workforce. 
Rather, the challenge is. will Latinos be 
able to do the kind of jobs the United States 
needs most, and will they have the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for the future? 

Because the next generation of Ameri- 
can workers will include so many more 
Latinos, it will inevitably include a dispro- 
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portionate number of poor Latinos, high 
school drop-outs, even functionally illiter- 
ate men and women. Between now and 
2000. nearly one out of three of the new 
workforce entrants will come from single- 
parent homes. Two out of five Latinos will 
have grown up in families below the pov- 
erty line. According to the Children's De- 
fense Fund, poor youths are almost three 
times more likely to drop out of high school 
than their peers who are not poor. 

When we look at today's poorest 
Latinos, particularly in the so-called 
underclass in our communities, we must 
ask ourselves some questions. 

• Do early lives of Latino children lay 
the groundwork for a future with an ever- 
higher premium on education and techni- 
cal know'-how? 

• How and where will low income chil- 
dren develop the necessary skills and atti- 
tudes to take advantage of the dynamic 
forces of the economy? 

• Will Latino youth have positive, rein- 
forcing social capital and healthy environ- 
ments to enhance their capabilities and 
ambitions for a global, competitive world? 

Americans in general should respond to 
the particular needs of U.S. Latinos and 
should work swiftly and positively toward 
improved conditions. If a pathway is not 
established soon to prepare Latinos as fu- 
ture workers for and contributors to 
America, the country's future prospects 
will be dim. 

Basics for addressing 
Latino poverty 

To effectively address Latino poverty, it is 
essential that the following four prominent 
issues be thoroughly understood. 

Heterogeneity and identity 

Latinos are very distinct from populations 
of African. Asian, and Native-Americans. 
Since the advent of Affirmative Action 
programs, the federal government has pre- 
vailed with the blanket concept of “His- 
panics," i.e. people who self-proclaim their 
origin or heritage as coming from the Lati n 
American region originally colonized by 
Spain and Portugal. As such. Latinos con- 
stitute a diverse collection of national and 
racial origin stemming from Mexico. Cen- 
tral and South America, and Spanish lan- 
guage nations of the Caribbean. 
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Non-Latinos tend to lump Latinos into 
broad-based programs for “Hispanics" and 
fail to treat serious conditions of poverty 
among significant Latino sub-groups, such 
as Chicanos or Central American refugees, 
who experience more poverty on average 
than, for example, Cuban Americans or 
immigrants from South America. Lump- 
ing all Latinos as Hispanic misses impor- 
tant sub-cultural traits. Latinos, for ex- 
ample, include mixed blood African de- 
scendants whose ancestors were slaves on 
the sugar plantations of Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Dominican Republic; descendants 
of Spaniards whose families intermarried 
with American Indians; Chinese descen- 
dants whose forebears went to Cuba and 
Central America as contract laborers; and 
full blooded Native American Latinos, such 
as the Mixtecos of Mex ico who speak Span - 
ish as a second language. Ethnic and cul • 
tural differences affect the way Latinos 
view social programs. 

The Latino population also differs in 
terms of historical incorporation into the 
U nited States. Some Latinos' heritage dates 
back several generations, preceding the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1 848. when 
most of the southwest belonged to Mexico. 
Other Latinos trace their family ' s arrival in 
the United States to the post-Mexican Revo- 
lution, to the beginning of the 20th Century 
when many entered this country to take 
jobs in mining, agriculture, and railroad 
construction. Many rural Hispanics trace 
their U.S. roots to post World War 11 and 
the recruitment programs of U.S. farmers 
for labor. Today, there are many first gen- 
eration Hispanics (i.e. foreign born) who 
are recent immigrants. Various legacies 
create characteristic differences and each 
group attaches distinct values to their per- 
sonal identification as American. These 
differences in heritage help to explain why 
Latinos prefer to be called variously as 
either Mexican-American. mejicano, 
Chicano. Cuban-American, cubano . 
salvacloreno , raza , etc. 

Diversity of heritage, however, does 
not necessarily preclude common experi- 
ences of povrrty. Although Latinos are not 
all alike and do not comprise a single, 
monolithic community in the United States, 
there are many situations when Latinos 
rally together. The presence of Spanish 
language materials, bilingual programs. 



and Spanish heritage music, arts, etc., can 
generate a Latino call to a common cause. 
Other factors for unification are issues of 
family (familia). immigration, work ethic 
and comrr anity (la comunidad). The fol- 
lowing be sic traits offer a clearer under- 
standing of how these factors generate the 
Latino identity. 

Family values an i structures 

A recent book (Whr Prospers: How Cul- 
tural Values Shape Economic and Politi- 
cal Success by Lawrence E. Harrison, a 
former U.S. official in Central America, 
Basic Books, 1 992) notes that while strong 
Hispanic family values lead to what is 
perhaps the world's most humane treat- 
ment of the aged by subsequent genera- 
tions, 'The radius of trust and confidence 



In terms of the country's 

FUTURE, A STRONG NATIONAL 
ECONOMY MAY DEPEND 
ON A STRONG, THRIVING 

Latino community . 



ends with the family, and that means that 
the sense of community ends with the 
family. It leads to nepotism, corruption." 
Obviously we do not agree with this blan- 
ket description of Latino families. Under- 
standing the heterogeneity of the Latino 
population should lead readers to discount 
Harrison's depiction. 

Nonetheless, psychologists, social sci- 
entists, and some anthropologists ascribe 
to Latinos various shades of adherence to 
certain family values. The traits most com- 
monly attributed to Latinos, as compared 
to non-Latino whites, are: (a) allocentrism, 
group-orientation, less individualism and 
competitiveness; (b) sympathetic, conge- 
nial, relatively respectful of the needs and 
behaviors of others; ( c ) familistic, shewing 
a relatively strong attachment to and soli- 
darity among extended families: and (d) 
social closeness, enjoyment of personal 
associations and close distance in conver- 
sation. 

In addition to these traits, we would add 
a unique form of trust, or confianza , that 
Latinos experience between themselves 



and with regard to non-Latinos. To a cer- 
tain degree Laiinos are ‘'cooperative sol- 
diers" joining common causes like marches 
for the United Farmworkers or protests 
against discrimination. This sense of trust 
or cooperation, however, is not always 
understood or appreciated by non-Latino 
whites, so when a thin lineof trust is broken 
between Latinos and non-Latinos. often 
suspicion and non-cooperation results. A 
lie or a sense of distrust can destroy com- 
mitment and interest among Latinos who 
work with non-Latino groups. Although 
the degree of cooperation, or confianza , 
may vary widely among Hispanics them- 
selves, the knowledge that such feelings 
exist in general should be factored into 
anti-poverty work with Latino poor. 

Anti-poverty campaigns tend to focus 
exclusively on female-headed households, 
assuming that they constitute the core of 
persistent poor. To be sure, the poverty rate 
among Latino female-headed households 
is critical. Almost 50 percent are poor. The 
number of female heads of household in 
poverty among Latinos increased more 
than among non-Latinos. However, the 
largest share of the increase in Latino pov- 
erty can be attributed to married couples. 
The poverty rate of families of Latino 
married couples was 18.5 percent in 1992, 
six percentage points higher than in 1979. 
Moreover, Latino married couples ac- 
counted for 49 percent of the total increase 
in the number of poor Latino families dur- 
ing the 1980s, increasing in number from 

298.000 impoverished couples in 1979. to 

680.000 in 1992. 

It is important to remember that Latino 
poor are found in all types of households, 
single female as well as married couple. 
When it comes to addressing Latino pov- 
erty in general, whole families can be very 
poorandjust as needy as the female-headed 
Latina households. 

Immigrant status 

To work effectively with Latino poor is to 
understand how immigration and immi — 
grant status are associated with Latino con- 
ditions. Immigrant status and questions of 
immigration are sensitive matters, calling 
toran informed understanding of civil rights 
and protective labor laws. 

Only a fraction of Latinos, albeit a sig- 
nificant fraction, are directly affected by 



For more than a decade, 

three of every ten Latinos has been poor . 



immigrant status. That is, 36 percent of all 
-Latinos were bom outside the United States 
or its territories. Two-thirds, the majority, 
are native born or U.S. citizens by right ot 
birth. Of the 25 million Hispanics in the 
United States today, only about nine mil- 
lion are foreign born. Of these, approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the foreign born are 
naturalized U.S. citizens. When we talk 
about Latinos as an immigrant population, 
we should not lose sight of the fact that 
about 18.7 million Latinos (75 percent) of 
the total 25 million, are U.S. citizens. More- 
over, of the foreign bom population of 
Latinos who are not yet naturalized citi- 
zens. the overwhelming majority are legal 
residents, living and working in the United 
States as legitimate taxpayers. 

Mexican Americans, the largest group 
of Latinos, currently bear the brunt of im- 
migrant bashing in California. Only about 
33 percent (out of 14 million ) were born in 
Mexico; the rest, or 67 percent, were bom 
in the United States. 

No wonder that attacks on Mexican 
immigrants in general, and related mea- 
sures for English-only documents, are ral- 
lying cries for most Latinos. Attempts to 
force assimilation on Latinos are being met 
with resistance. Instead of backing down 
to California's Proposition 187, for ex- 
ample, Latinos are registering to vote in 
record numbers, applying for U.S. citizen- 
ship, and reinforcing their interests in i- 
lingual education, multiculturalism, reform 
of school curriculum, etc. The resistance 
does not include, however, resistance to 
learning English or to working hard in the 
American economy. As highlighted in 
Latino Voices , a recent book by Latino 
scholars (Westview Press 1992) Latinos 
prefer reading and watching news in the 
English media. 

The driving force behind the increase of 
the Latino population is immigration. In 
fact, the Latino foreign-born population 
grew by 84 percent between 1980 and 
1 990, while the native population of Latinos 
grew by 31 percent. And 50 percent of the 
Mexican foreign bom came to the U.S. 
between 1980 and 1 990. Immigration from 
other parts of Latin America also reached 
new highs during the 1980s. In short, im- 
migration is a growing phenomenon, even 
among Latinos. The connection to Latino 
poverty is simply that recent immigrants 



earn less and have higher jobless rates than 
do earlier, postwar immigrants and U.S. 
natives. Educational attainment and En- 
glish fluency are important factors to the 
success of Latinos in the labor market. 

In this decade. Latino poverty cannot be 
separated from immigrant status because 
many foreign bom Latinos are recent arriv- 
als who carry the burden of under- and 
unemployment, limited education, and in- 
adequate proficiency in the English lan- 
guage. But it is a mistake to say that Latino 
poverty is due to immigrants and illegal 
aliens alone, when it is clear that the over- 
whelming majority of domestic Latinos 
are U.S. citizens who are also experiencing 
under- and unemployment as well as lim- 
ited human capital development. 

Work ethic and 
labor force participation 

No government account can claim that 
Latinos are lazy or inactive workers. On 
the contrary, with few exceptions. Latinos 
are the most active participants in the 
American labor market, beginning employ- 
ment at an early age and working well into 
the usual years of retirement. 

While studies of labor force participa- 
tion show a general trend toward declining 
rates of people at work or looking for work. 
Latino men, especially Mexican men, con- 
sistently present a higher rate of labor force 
participation than the non-Latino popula- 
tion in general. Unfortunately, Latinos also 



ciency. and work experience. Second, there 
are the characteristics of the labor markets 
within which workers must function. Third, 
there are differences in how workers are 
treated/hired by employers, referring to the 
traditional discrimination against Latinos 
based on skin color, nationality or immi- 
grant status. Such factors, of course, should 
be considered in anti-poverty campaigns. 

These factors reflect two conflicting 
characteristics of Latinos. Latinos work 
hard but do not earn enough to escape 
poverty. Latinos are concentrated in low- 
wage jobs with few fringe benefits or op- 
portunities for employment security and 
upward mobility. In either case. Latino 
workers do not receive recognition for the 
work they do or adequate attention to their 
work-related poverty. 

A necessary agenda 

A successful agenda for alleviating Latino 
poverty must reflect experience and in- 
sights from virtually everyone — from pub- 
lic officials and private citizens, from gov- 
ernment, business, and non-profit institu- 
tions, and particularly from scholars and 
professionals. The agenda must increase 
educational opportunities for Latinos and 
upgrade skills, improve worker productiv- 
ity, social capital, health, and income of 
Latinos. The agenda must give strategic 
importance to ethnic and cultural dimen- 
sions. The problems Latinos face must be 
addressed from a variety of angles. 



spend a great deal of time unemployed and 
looking for work, due in part to the precari- 
ous nature of their employment in indus- 
tries which provide few worker protec- 
tions or fringe benefits of employment and 
health insurance. Consequently, the me- 
dian earnings for Latino males who work 
full-time year-round, have been less than 
that for non-Latino white males. 

In 1991, the median earnings of His- 
panic males ($20,054) was about 63 per- 
cent that of non-Latino white males 
(S3 1,765), while the median earnings of 
Hispanic females ($17,1 24.) was about 78 
percent that ot non-Latino females 
(S2 1,930). 

Several factors may account for some 
of these trends and differences. First, there 
are the individual characteristics that work- 
ers bring with them to the labor market, 
such as education, English language profi- 



High school graduation rates 

Latino schooling from K- 1 2 and high school 
graduation rates have recently improved, 
but drop-out percentages remain 
appallingly high, particularly in inner-city 
school systems and rural areas. After years 
of concerted effort to improve completion 
rates, a large gap remains between the 
Latino rate of high school completion and 
the white rate. The black rate of high school 
graduation is higher than that of Latinos. 

In low income school districts. Latino 
students receive an inadequate basic edu- 
cation, including limited instruction in lan- 
guage, mathematics, and science. Low in- 
come districts are less equipped to meet 
basic student needs. Often the schor • s are 
unable to teach English language to Sp m- 
ish speaking students. These difficulties 
must be considered in a pathway for change. 
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End of long day picking cherries, labor camp. 

Teenage full employment 

Teenage unemployment is acrippling prob- 
lem for Latinos, especially in the cities and 
rural areas, where the shortage of after- 
school. weekend and summer jobs sus- 
tains the poverty cycle of the so-called 
underclass. Joblessness prevents young 
Latinos from contributing to their family 
income and from setting aside money for 
other purposes, such as future schooling. 

Idle teenagers may come to see the 
underground economy, welfare depen- 
dency, or petty or serious crime as their 
on y real choices. This can be countered 
by after-school and summer jobs that help 
teenagers contribute to family support, 
ui good work habits, and that provide 
on-the-job training. Likewise, financial 
awards to students who show considerable 
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academic promise must be continued Link- 
ing ft lure awards and job opportunities 
with staying in and graduating from high 
school is a promising way to reduce the 
drop-out rate for Latinos. It is certainly a 
way to develop the educational pipeline 
for Latinos who want to enter higher 
education, but who lack the income for 
schooling. 

To that end. the “pathway” agenda 
should pursue ways to expand student 
experience and incomes by assisting Latino 
youth with scholarships and/or entry-level 
jobs, work-study, and internships. With 
relatively decent work experience and in- 
come, associated schooling could be the 
incentive for the economically disadvan- 
taged Latino to prepare for the future. In 
the process, higher education would pro- 



vide Latinos with better employment 
opportunities in the changing economy. 

College attendance and 
professional development 

College attendance rates are lowest for 
Hispamc-Americans. Nationally, fewer 
than five percent of Hispanics attend col- 
lege, and most of those are in two-year 
schools. 1 he Hispanic Association of Col- 
leges and Universities (HACU) estimates 
,h f a ‘ '** ; membership of 120 campuses (out 
or 3,500 in the United States) enrolls 50 
percent of all Hispanic college students. 
< A . s i "membership consists primarily 
, schools with more than a 25 percent 
Latino enrollment. In other words. Latinos 
are concentrated in a few places, mostly in 
community colleges. 
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Once in college, staying there can he 
_£ven tougher for Latino students, who are 
only half as likely as white non-Latinos to 
finish college. Up to half leave as freshmen 
or sophomores: the loss continues after- 
ward at a somewhat slower rate. Too many 
do not transfer from community colleges 
to four year colleges and universities. Too 
many stop schooling with only limited 
vocational training and options for work. 

Colleges, univ ersities, and professional 
schools shape America's future profession- 
als, leaders, and role models and have a 
responsibility to strengthen their efforts to 
increase Latino recruitment, retention, and 
graduation. State legislators must demand 
more cooperation between K-12 and uni- 
versity educators to improve the training 
and preparation of Latino students. 

Private and voluntary 
organizations 

Because government initiatives fall short 
of reaching the poor, private and voluntary 
organizations must join the cause of anti- 
poverty. Where such programs exist, they 
must be extended to Latinos, 

If organizations can generate millions 
of dollars for buildings, equipment, art, 
etc. can't programs for Latino poor be 
generated? Nearly all fund raising pro- 
grams of universities avoid campaigns for 
Latinos. Worse yet, on hardly any cam- 
puses are Latinos in charge of working 
with private and voluntary organizations. 
Legislators should look into this situation. 

Corporate and 
executive leadership 

U.S. corporations, administrations, and big 
businesses have, with few exceptions, been 
less than successful in bringing Latinos 
into executive and policymaking roles. 
Looked at another way, CEOs have been 
most successful in patenting unbreakable 
glass ceilings against Latinos. There aic, of 
course, some firms and administrators with 
strong affirmative action records for entry- 
level and middle management. Even there, 
however. Latino administrators are under 
represented. Any company or administra- 
tion that eschews Latino leadership will be 
at risk n a society where one-third of 
consumers and workers will soon be non- 
white, and where up to one-third of all new 
workers will be black. Latino, or Asian. 



Individual leadership 

Gradually, but too slowly. Latinos are oc- 
cupying positions of influence and leader- 
ship in government, business, and 
academia. Leadership brings with it the 
added responsibility of setting an example. 

It is a responsibility none of us can ignore. 
We must identify and motivate the gifted to 
pursue higher education and leadership 
roles. Developing future leaders is an area 
which must always be improved. Latino 
professionals (especially professors) should 
be encouraged by their supervisors to de- 
velop leadership, and maybe political skills. 
Without such leadership, our agendas will 
not be heard. 

Two possibilities 

The current situation of impoverished 
Latinos translates broadly into two pos- 
sible scenarios: one bad, one good. The 
worst case scenario could be catastrophic 
not only for Latinos, but for the country as 
a whole. 

In this scenario, the nation is caught 
unprepared by the major changes in the 
workforce and the international economy. 
Government, academic, and corporate ef- 
forts to respond remain isolated and inad- 
equate. in effect, placing band aids over 
gaping wounds. As the wounds go un- 
treated, infection sets in. and the patient 
slowly deteriorates until there is no hope. 

In real life, those wounds take the form 
of desperate family lives, crumbling school 
systems, soaring dropout rates, unemploy- 
ment, crime, and drug addiction. The in- 
fections are endemic hopelessness and vio- 
lence, despair and desolation. For many, 
all hope truly is lost. If the unskilled are not 
trained, if steps are not taken to raise the 
abilities of growing numbers of today's 
youth, we can expect the following conse- 
quences. 

• Business and industry will lack 
prepared workers in key industries 
and regions. 

• It may he necessary to employ 
immigrants with the appropriate 
skills, even if many U.S. workers 
remain idle or unemployed. 

• The nation's international competi- 
tive position may deteriorate, 
resulting in a multiplier effect. 

• Larger numbers of under-employed. 



low-paid workers will also affect 
consumer markets, local businesses, 
retailers, and providers of goods and 
services. Again, jobs will be 
affected. 

• Lower incomes and greater poverty 
will add burdens to the public sector. 
The Social Security system will be 
placed at greater risk. 

• Finally, we can expect more social 
and political tensions or more 
passivity and reduced moral spirit, 
as witnessed today in Eastern 
Europe. 

Leaders of the United States must real- 
ize that, as disastrous as it sounds, the 
worst case scenario could be the terrifying 
reality in the years ahead. 

But there is another scenario, one of 
promise, hope, and true opportunity. It 
does not take a great deal of imagination to 
realize that if Latinos will account for 
much of the growth in the workforce, they 
will have a great opportunity to move ahead. 
As this scenario unfolds, leaders recognize 
that technological and demographic 
changes have created the absolute neces- 
sity to bring Latinos and other minorities 
into the mainstream of the U.S. workforce. 
Latinos are brought into higher educa- 
tion in greater numbers and achieve a keen 
sense of participation in the development 
of America. Latino youth are instilled with 
a sense of competence and ability and are 
motivated to develop the skills to rise suc- 
cessfully to the challenges of international 
competition. 

In this scenario, higher education re- 
sponds to every rung of the education 
ladder, to the employment needsof Latinos, 
and to the forces driving society. Higher 
education also manifests a clear commit- 
ment to individual students, to our diverse 
society, and to curiosity, creativity, and 
culture. 

During these troubling times of Fiscal 
pressure, a great deal of imagination and 
leadership is required to develop and 
implement an agenda that will make the 
second scenario a reality. The challenge is 
to create a blueprint for investing in youth 
and in higher education. The legislature 
alone cannot implement such an agenda. 
Too much is at stake in the economy. All 
sectors must be involved to make this 
agenda a reality. J 
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The single-parent family 
and welfare reform 



by Janet M \ Fitchen , deceased 

1ZaCon'et 5SOr a " d ^ ' Depmmm tropology 
c ,,Lm c Pm2.9X Z'TrfcZmZm ° f "" 

P “ W “ te * * Co ™ W/ Community and Rural Development Institute in Jam fry Tp™ DeVel °P men,: Rese ^h Briefs and Case Studies 

Poverty and single-parent families 

Over one-fifth of the nation's children are living in poverty, but 
recent public and political dialogue has focused less on the 
poverty than on the cost of providing welfare for those children 

InH ?u 'Tu adminiStra ' : ° n vowed 10 “ end welfare as we know it " 
and the debate over how to reform the welfare system has heated 

ZT™ h " 4 f le “ i0nS - Man y P ro Posals center on the issue j' 
single-parenthood. Marriage-based welfare reform is attractive 
e ause o its common sense appeal: two earners are better than 

one; two parents are 




Janet Fitchcn studied rural povcily in the 
western region during her tenure as 
Center Associate of the National Rural 
Studies Committee. 



better than one. But 
itoverlooks the eom- 
ple v 'ties of stucture 
anc family dynam- 
ics, and oversimpli- 
fies the relationship 
between single- 
parenting and pov- 
erty. 

I do not intend to 
downplay the risks 
for children growing 
up in low- income 
families with only 
one parent, nor the 
economic and social 
costs society bears 
for these children. 
Rather, my purpose 
is to ask policy-rel- 
evant questions con- 
cerning thecore con- 
cept underlying mar- 
riage-based welfare 




reform: What is tne single parent family? Would single-parent 
families no longer need public assistance if their female heads 
were to marry the fathers of their children ? 

Research among 
rural low income families 

Singk parenthood is still less common among the rural poor than 
eriz^ a T° r ' bUt U T be ?° me increasingly common, chtiac" 

QK7 P 39 rf perCet J t 0f u mral p00r households with children in 
1987. Poverty analysts have found that rural single-parent fami- 
nes f ace a triple poverty risk: they are more likely than metropoli- 
tan single parent families to be poor, to be in deep poverty, and to 
stay poor for a longer time. 

The study area 

Upstate New York, though neither the most isolated nor the 
poorest of rural areas, provides a useful research site for consid- 
ering the appropriateness of various welfare-reform strategies 
Between 1«) amI , twhMcd r , clll reseorch 

income families in the same upstate rural communities where I 
had previously explored poverty and other rural issues This 

rc T Ch inc,udcd an c *P'°™>ry examination of 
single-parent families. 

Methodology 

1 began by reviewing written records of schools, welfare depart- 
ments, community action agencies, and other publ c and private 
social agencies, then followed with interviews and focus croup 
sessions with their staffs. These practitioners referred me to loci! 
low-income families with whom 1 conducted focus group ses- 
sions and 20 unstructured in-depth interviews. 

On the basis of this research. 1 designed a detailed question- 
naire on residential and household history that was used in 
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child support will be forthcoming only 
if the father has an adequate income 



interviews with 40 additional low-income 
-.mothers. Analysis of the histories, 
supported and augmented by the other 
interviews and by institutional data, raises 
some questions about the common 
conceptualization of single parenthood and 
the policy thrust to reduce welfare rolls by 
focusing on “the single-parent family/' 

Synopsis of findings 

No overall aversion 
to marriage 

Out of the questionnaire sample, fully one- 
fourth (ten women) were married and liv- 
ing with husbands at the time of interview. 
Of the 30 who weren't, 70 percent (21 
women) had already been married, but 
their marriages had not worked out. Thus, 
over three-fourths of the sample (31 of the 
40) had at least given marriage a try. 

Similarities between single- 
parent and two-parent families 

Personal and economic characteristics of 
married and single women in the sample 
are surprisingly similar. The women were 
similarly distributed across the age range 
of 1 7 to 44; average age at birth of the first 
child was 19; and they had approximately 
the same number of children: 2.4 children 
per single mother as compared to 2.2 per 
married mother. 

The ten women who were married none- 
theless reported household incomes near 
or below the poverty line (a criterion for 
inclusion in the study). Significantly, in 
each case the woman was the primary 
earner in her family since the husband 
lacked stable or adequately paid employ- 
ment. At least two of the husbands were not 
employ ed due to disabilities, a few were in 
part-time or seasonal work, two were low- 
paid farm laborers, and two were self- 
employed in marginal or occasional work. 
In these cases, the determining factor in 
family poverty was clearly not single 
parenting, but low and unsteady eaminr 
capacity of husbands. 

Differences among 
single-parent families 

A close look at the 30 cases in the sample 
that would usually be classified as “single- 
parent families" reveals significant varia- 
tion, primarily on the basis of age and 



marital history. In age, the women ranged 
from 1 7 to 43, half of them 26 and younger, 
half 27 and okle* . In marital history, nine of 
the women had never been married and 2 1 
were separated or divorced. Cross-tabulat- 
ing age and marital variables sorts these 
households into four distinct groups, and 
suggests that a menu of different ameliora- 
tive strategies would be needed to reduce 
their reliance on public assistance. 

Group I: Young and never married 

(n - 5) 

Strategies: Integrated case management 
to build personal maturity, 
effective parenting and 
workplace preparation. 

These women became mothers between 
age 17 and 21, are currently between 17 
and 23, and have not yet married. Indi- 
vidual and group interviews revealed that a 
paramount interest in their lives is their 
relationship with men; but accompanying 
life-history materials suggest that the rela- 
tionships they form tend to be unsatisfac- 
tory, unstable, and short-lived. 

Policy initiatives to entice these women 
into marrying their current boyfriends as a 
requirement for maintaining welfare ben- 
efits or obtaining benefits for their next 
child would be unwise. Rather than en- 
couraging dependence on a man as a route 
off of welfare, an integrated case manage- 
ment approach is needed that will focus on 
building personal maturity, effective 
parenting, and workplace preparation to 
reduce the risk of long-term welfare de- 
pendency. 

Group II: Young and separated or 
divorced (n = 10) 

Strategies: Personal and parenting 

development, child support 
from fathers, education and 
employment training. 

The women of this group married young, 
either before or soon after having their first 
child, and are still in their early- and mid- 
20s (21 to 26). Several now have, and 
others are seeking, a replacement partner, 
though not necessarily a husband. Three of 
these 10 women have children by other 
men than their former husbands, in addi- 
tion to one or more children from the 
marriage. As one might expect, these 
women voice skepticism about the ben- 
efits marriage would bring for themselves 
and their children. Several appear to lack 



self-esteem and a sense of direction, and 
may not yet be ready to sustain lasting 
relationships with partners. 

Appropriate intervention strategies for 
these women, as for those of Group !, 
might include personal and parenting de- 
velopment combined with greater child 
support from the children's father(s). Edu- 
cation and employment training can be 
quite effective for these women although 
they will continue to need partial welfare 
assistance until they can obtain an ad- 
equate income on their own. 

Group III: Older and never married 
(n = 4) 

Strategies: Training for employment 
which utilized nurturing 
tendencies. 

These women, ages 27 to 35, represent an 
interesting andquite distinct situation. They 
have lived with a series of men, and have 
had sufficiently difficult partner experi- 
ences, or have observed such negative 
marriage experiences among friends and 
relatives, that they vow never to get mar- 
ried. They may still be attracted and attrac- 
tive to men and may bear the children of a 
series of partners. They tend to see their 
main role in life as mother; and they appear 
to be warm, competent mothers, extending 
this role to the children of relatives or 
neighbors, or to foster children. 

For these women, training and certifi- 
cation for employment that utilizes their 
nurturing tendencies, such as home day- 
care, para-professional classroom assis- 
tant, or care of the sick or elderly, would be 
more appropriate than marriage incentives. 
Group IV: Older and separated or 
divorced (n = 11) 

Strategies: Assistance to minimize 

duration of poverty, such as 
New York's Child Assis- 
tance Program. 

The women in this group, like those in 
Group II, had been married but they be- 
came single later in life and are currently 
between 29 and43. A few had only become 
poor after separation or divorce. Most view 
their extrication from a bad marriage, usu- 
ally after several attempts, as a very posi- 
tive change in their lives, stating emphati- 
cally that leaving the marriage was the best 
thing that ever happened to them and their 
children, even if it threw them into or 
deeper into poverty, because it freed them 
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from a husband who had been violent, 

alcoholic, or unable to keep a job. 

Over half of these women subsequently 
went back to school, earned a GED or an 
associate degTee from a community col- 
lege, or took job training to upgrade their 
employment options. Their long-term pros- 
pects, with or without eventual marriage, 
appear strong, and would be enhanced by 
timely and adequate assistance to mini- 
mize the duration of their poverty and to 
cushion its effects on their children. 

An innovative New York “alternative 
to welfare’ program being piloted in se- 
lected counties may be particularly appro- 
priate for this group of women. In the Child 



Assistance Program, the mother can retain 
a larger share of her paycheck from em- 
ployment while still receiving assistance: 
food stamp benefits are cashed out, paper- 
work and casework are streamlined, and 
the client has greater opportunity to make 
her own decisions as well as to take respon- 
sibility for their consequences. 

From flawed "explanation" 
to illusory "cure" 

Misdiagnosed problems and concep- 
tual muddles may lead to inappropriate or 
ineffective policy responses. Though the 
sample described here is a small one, the 
in-depth nature of field research — com- 



bined with my extensive study of rural 

families and the weight of other studies 

suggests that we should question the wis- 
dom of marriage-based welfare reform. 

If single-parenthood is not amonolithic, 
undifferentiated phenomenon, and single- 
parent families are actually quite diverse, it 
is doubtful that marriage would be appro- 
priate for all or effective in moving all 
families off welfare. L ' 

Policy recommendations 

Reducing birthrates 
among single women 

As many analysts have suggested, welfare 
policy should focus less on increasing the 
marriage rate of single mothers and more 
on reducing the birth rate among women 
who have not yet married, especially ado- 
lescents. However, popular proposals to 
deny public assistance for children bom to 
non-ma'ied mothers on welfare and to 
mothers under age 1 8 would be more puni- 
tive than preventive in their effect. Reduc- 
ing pregnancies among unmarried teens 
requires a long-range effort that would be 

comprehensive, intensive, and expensive 

but in the long run far more effective. 

Marriage may not end poverty 

Before enticing women on AFDC to marry 
the fathers of their children, it is essential to 
know whether the men they might marry 
would actually bring about an economi- 
cally uplifting effect. As several poverty 
scholars have pointed out, the critical ques- 
tions are: Who are the men in the marriage 
pool, and what are their economic pros- 
pects? A look at the 30 “single” mothers in 
this sample indicates that marriage to the 
current men in their lives would not likely 
lead them off welfare or out of poverty. 
This doubt is confirmed by looking at the 
economic situation of the 10 married 
women in the sample, each of whom was 
serving as her family’s primary earner For 
a woman receiving AFDC to marry an 
inadequate earner may bring rather mini- 
mal economic improvement to the house- 
hold. The policy implication of this is that 
low and unsteady earning capacity of men 
must also be addressed — before urging 
more marriages. 
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. Conceptual issues •• ' \ ' •. 

C ri tiq u e of tli e si n gl e-parent. family as a category of analysis 



On the basis of these household histories and additional individual and group 
interviews, I suggest that the widely accepted paradigm of “the single-parent 
family'* and the classification of families as either “two-parent" or “single- 
parent" has four policy-relevant shortcomings. 

1. It sets up a misleading contrast between the two opposed categories. This 
exaggerates differences between poor households with unmarried mothers and 
those with married mothers. 

2. It implies a uniformity among families within each category. This glosses over 
significant differences among single-parent families in terms of family situa- 
tion and household structure. 

3. It lacks a temporal dimension. In so doing, it fails to capture the dynamic 
nature of family composition and partnering relationships over time as house- 
holds slide back and forth between having a single-parent, two resident parents, 
or one parent and a non-maritai partner. 

4. It lacks a qualitative dimension. As a result, both the weakness ot many two- 
parent homes and the stability and strength of some non-marital partner 
relationships are obscured, and the quality of relationships children have with a 
mother's non-marital live-in partner is ignored. 

These conceptual problems have real-lite consequences. Program eligibility is 
often limited to single parents, but it is difficult to decide if an applicant is 
“single," for example, in the common case of women on AFDC still legally 
married but no longer living with their husbands, or women living with a long- 
term non-maritai partner. Many families do not lit the overly simplistic classifica- 
tion system, and the categories fail to reflect real-life complexities. 



Child support 
^requires jobs for men 

Full and regular payment of child support 
would lift many children off of welfare and 
above the poverty 1 ine — even if not a single 
marriage took place. However, despite court 
orders and national legislation, child sup- 
port will be forthcoming only if the father 
has an adequate income; and so again, it is 
essential to raise the ability of men to 
obtain and keep good jobs. 

Marriage can create problems 

Household income should not be the only 
criterion for assessing children’s well-be- 
ing, Even in cases where marriage to the 
child's father would lift a woman off wel- 
fare, it would not improve the child's well- 
being if it leads to abuse and violence. 
Reducing welfare rolls by urging women 
to marry absent fathers of their children 
could be inappropriate or harmful. 

Extended families are 
an overlooked resource 

Policy emphasis on the number of resident 
parents derives from a nuclear family 
model, and totally overlooks the extended 
family from which many single women 
derive housing, financial and social sup- 
port, and child care. It also denies ethnic 
diversity in family patterns. Rather than 
ignoring the extended family, welfare re- 
form should encourage and strengthen the 
support single mothers and their children 
may be able to derive from extended fam- 
ily networks. 

Looking beyond marriage 

Focusing on marriage as a way to reduce 
welfare rolls perpetuates a model of indi- 
vidual or family deficit, and entirely misses 
systemic economic, racial-ethnic, and 
locational factors that contribute to the 
growing need for public assistance. Espe- 
cially in rural areas, weak employment 
opportunities may contribute more than 
“weak family values" to rising welfare 
rolls. 

Addressing rural needs 

Because of weak economies, single-parent 
families living in rural areas are even more 
likely to be poor than comparable urban 
( metropolitan ) families. The relevant ques- 
tion, then, is: What can be done in rural 



economies to level the playing field so that 
rural single mothers are no more jeopar- 
dized than their urban counterparts? To lift 
rural women and their children from pov- 
erty, a more promising strategy than mar- 
riage incentives already exists in the many 
local comprehensive employment training 
programs and in new, broad-based educa- 
tional opportunities for women on welfare. 
Ultimately, though, keeping single moth- 
ers and their children out of poverty re- 
quires strengthening the economy so that 
adequate jobs are available for women and 
for men, reducing the gender-based earn- 
ings gap, and providing more opportuni- 
ties for advancement above starting wage 
levels. 

Most scholars, policy-makers, and prac- 
titioners agree that some form of public 
assistance will continue to be necessary, 
and that the present system needs change; 
but beyond that, there is little consensus. 
On all sides, however, it must be recog 
nized that a pro-marriage policy, or any 
other welfare reform, is no substitute for an 
anti-poverty policy. J 
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W hen people think about the eco- 
nomic difficulties besetting 
racial and ethnic minorities in 
the United States, they often visualize the 
plight of the ghetto poor in America' s inne r 
cities. Recent research and media interest 
in the so-called urban underclass has only 
intensified this image and highlighted the 
unmistakable links between race, class and 
poverty in urban America. It may come as 
a surprise that in many ways minorities in 
rural areas of the United States are at a 
greater economic disadvantage than their 
counterparts in urban areas. 

Figure 1 shows the percent of Ameri- 
cans with incomes below the official pov- 
erty threshold. It is based on data from the 
1990 Current Population Survey (CPS) 



conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The first set of four bars shows poverty 
rates for (1) all individuals, (2) people 
living outside metropolitan (metro) coun- 
ties, (3) people living inside metro coun- 
ties, and (4) that subset of metro residents 
living within central cities. Together, they 
tell a story familiar to many. The 
nonmetropolitan poverty rate (15.9%) is 
much higher than that for all metro areas 
(12.1%), but is not as high as that among 
central city residents (18.7%). 

The other sets of bars indicate poverty 
rates separately for five basic race/ethnic 
groups: whites, African Americans, His- 
panics. Native Americans, and all others 
combined (mostly Asian). Glancing across 
this graph also reveals another familiar 
story. The poverty rates 
among African Ameri- 
cans (30.8%), Hispanics 
(26.3%), and Native 
Americans (22.9%) far 
exceed that for non-His- 
panic whites (8.4%). Per- 
haps surprising, however, 
is that when these key 
race and ethnic groups are 
considered separately, 
poverty rates are appre- 
ciably higher in nonmetro 
areas than in central cit- 
ies. Forexample, the pov- 
oty rate for nonnietro 
blacks is 40.0 percent 
(two out of every five 
nonnietro blacks live be- 
low the poverty line). 



Figure 1 . Poverty rates for indiv ; duals by race/ethnicity and 
residency. 1989. 
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which compares to “only" 33.2 percent 
among central city blacks. In short, rural 
Native Americans, African Americans, and 
Latin Americans perennially rank among 
the poorest of the poor, a fact that poverty 
researchers and policy makers often 
neglect. 

What is employment hardship? 

Economic deprivation in the United States 
is due largely to employment hardship of 
one sort or another. Employment hardship 
is defined by both job quality and access to 
employment. First, for those who are fully 
employed, earnings vary widely in response 
to many factors such as occupation and 
labor market conditions. In particular, 
workers in certain occupations are known 
to have higher poverty risks than others. 
Second, poverty also is related to the de- 
gree of attachment to the labor force. Other 
things equal, those who are laid off or who 
endure cutbacks in the number of hours of 
work available will experience greater dep- 
rivation than those employed full-time, 
full-year. In both respects nonmetro mi- 
norities are worse off than either nonmetro 
whites or central city minorities. 

Employment hardship greatest 
among rural minorities 

Nonmetro minorities are especially likely 
to be sorted into what might be called 
“poverty prone occupations." These are 
occupations whose full-time, full-year 
workers have above average poverty rates. 
They include such jobs as private house- 
hold service workers, food service work- 
ers, and machine operators. Overall, about 
one third of full-time workers are in these 
occupations, but within each race/ethnic 
group, the percent in poverty prone occu- 
pations is higher among nonmetro than 
central city workers. Nonmetro African 
Americans (67.7% ) and Hispanics (62.2% ) 
are especially disadvantaged in this regard. 
Underemployment. One broad approach to 
employment hardship concerns access to 
adequately paying full-time, full-year em- 
ployment in the first place. While the ma- 
jority of workers are adequately employed, 
some workers are said to be underem- 
ployed. Technically, the underemployed 
include those out of work and actively 
seeking a job (the unemployed); those who 
are out of work, would like a job, but have 
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the plight of the working poor is inescapably rooted 
in the structure of the US. economy 



given up trying to find one (discouraged 
-workers): those who would like to work 
more hours if their employer had the hours 
(involuntary part-time workers); and those 
whose full-time wages are insufficient to 
bring them much over the poverty thresh- 
old (the working poor). Underemployment 
is more prevalent among minorities than 
among non-Hispanic whites, and is 
especially severe among nonmetro minori- 
ties (even in comparison to inner city 
minorities). 

The working poor. Recent years have seen 
increasing popular alarm over the working 
poor. In a country where lack of initiative 
and other personal deficiencies are com- 
mon explanations for the existence of pov- 
erty. the plight of the working poor is 
inescapably rooted in the structure of the 
U.S. economy. They are poor, but it is not 
for a lack of trying. Figure 2 shows rates of 
working poverty — the percent of full-time, 
full-year workers whose income is below 
125 percent of the poverty line. Compared 
to metro areas or their central cities, work- 
ing poverty is particularly prevalent in 
nonmetro areas, and is especially apparent 
among nonmetro minorities. 

Explaining the plight 
of rural minorities 

Rural minorities have less human capital. 
Human capital theory holds that the wages 
workers capture in the labor market are 
determined in part by their value to em- 
ployers. This value is reflected by the bundle 
of skills — education, training, and work 
experience — that workers have to offer. 
Many studies have found a positive effect 
of skills on income. 

According to human capital theory, 
wage differences between population 
groups (e.g., between African Americans 
and whites), should be traceable to gross 
human capital differences. Rural minori- 
ties do have comparatively low levels of 
human capital. The percent of individuals 
who have completed high school is lower 
among African Americans, Hispanics.and 
Native Americans than non-Hispanic 
whites, and minorities in nonmetro areas 
are especially disadvantaged in this regard. 
More sophisticated analyses of poverty 
indicate that these lower skill levels partly, 
but do not completely, explain the higher 
poverty rates of non-whites. 



Problems with the human capital idea. 
Human capital theory can go only so far in 
explaining employment hardship among 
rural minorities. First, this theory does not 
say much about the mechanisms that give 
rise to group-wide disadvantages in human 
capital endowments in the first place. Sec- 
ond, it also does not say much about why 
some groups, nonmetro women for ex- 
ample, get less in return for the human 
capital endowments they do have. Finally, 
human capital theory fails to account for 
why. with human capital and other corre- 
lates of poverty controlled, racial and eth- 
nic minorities continue to have higher pov- 
erty rates than non-Hispanic whites. In 
short, it does not recognize the possibility 
that there are structural features of the 
labor market and stratification system that 
work against peopleof color. Consequently, 
the policy recommendations that evolve 
tend to emphasize raising the human capi- 
tal of individual workers, and to ignore (if 
not council against) efforts to engineer the 
economy and society itself. 

Status attainment . discrimination . and the 
life course. Status attainment research holds 
that an individual's socioeconomic status 
in adulthood is the result of a lifelong 
process. This process begins with the cir- 
cumstances of birth and then operates 
through such things as grades in school, 
educational and occupational aspirations, 
the influence of significant others on these 
aspirations, educational attainment, and 
the status of one's first job. Status attain- 
ment models have impor- 
tant implications for eth- 
nic stratification and the 
intergenerational persis- 
tence of poverty among 
rural minorities. These 
models specify how pov- 
erty in childhood can act 
as a detriment through- 
out life. Research shows 
that those with low status 
origins are less likely to 
be encouraged or ex- 
pected by parents and 
teachers to go on to col- 
lege, and they are less 
likely themselves to as- 
pire to greater education 
or occupational status. 

Other studies show that 



there is a close association between 
children's perceptions of their life chances 
and how meritocratic they feel society is on 
the one hand, and how hard they try in 
school and the stability of their post -school- 
ing employment on the other. Also, there 
appears to be a strong association between 
beliefs about local employment opportuni- 
ties. feelings of self-efficacy, level of ef- 
fort, and labor force attachment. The im- 
plication is clear. Rural minorities tend to 
begin the game at an economic disadvan- 
tage, and tend to be at a disadvantage 
throughout life for that reason. 

Apart from the effects of disadvantaged 
circumstances of birth, status attainment 
theory and evidence helps identify points 
in the achievement process where racial 
and ethnic discrimination can enter. Evi- 
dence suggests that minority youth face all 
manner of biases, resulting in lower educa- 
tional attainment. With schooling com- 
pleted, discrimination may circumscribe 
employment chances. A recent study shows 
that African Americans have lower socio- 
economic status than whites partly be- 
cause, other things equal, they are more 
likely to experience underemployment. 
Many inner city employers avoid hiring 
African American workers fearing they 
may lack good work habits, sufficient de- 
votion to the firm, or adequate skills. Re- 
cent research shows that given a choice 
between an equally qualified white and 
black applicant, employers are significantly 
more likely to choose the white. The result 



Figure 2. Near-po\erty rates among those employed full-time. 
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is a checkered work history that may be 
misconstrued by prospective employers as 
a lack of work commitment. Unemploy- 
ment and displacement seem to have long- 
term ‘scarring’ effects on labor market 
prospects. Less research has examined 
whether and how these processes operate 
in rural areas. 

Economic segmentation: Dual labor mar- 
kets. Some researchers theorize that the 
U.S. labor market has two identifiable and 
distinct sectors— primary and secondary — 
that differ by the set of occupations within 
each. Jobs in the primary labor market are 
characterized by high wages and job secu- 
rity, good benefits, and ample opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Conversely, second- 
ary labor market jobs have low wages and 
poor benefits, are unstable and unskilled, 
and offer little chance for skill acquisition 
or upward mobility (including movement 
into the primary labor market). Figure 3 
shows that, compared to both metro work- 
ers generally and those in central cities, 
nonmetro workers are more likely to have 
secondary occupations. More important, 
nonmetro Native, Hispanic and African 
Americans are particularly likely to have 
secondary jobs — both in comparison to 
whites and to their counterparts in more 
urban places. Those in secondary occupa- 
tions are more than twice as likely to be 
poor than those in the primary sector ( 1 1 .6 c /c 
vs. 4.4%, respectively). 

Factors affecting demand for labor: Un- 
even development. As the above data on 



underemployment attest, racial and ethnic 
minorities have more limited access to 
well-paying work. Even in the best of cir- 
cumstances, employment generation in 
nonmetro areas is problematic, especially 
if the goal is well-paying jobs. To attract 
new industries, nonmetro communities 
compete with one another and must offer 
incentives — such as tax breaks or infra- 
structure development — that can put the 
communities at risk. Once an enterprise 
moves in, the new jobs, particularly sala- 
ried positions, may not goto local residents. 

At a theoretical level, there is reason to 
believe rural places with high minority 
concentrations may be particularly disad- 
vantaged in their efforts to generate or 
maintain local employment, in all likeli- 
hood they would have lower levels of both 
investment and human capital and would 
therefore have a harder time attracting new 
economic enterprises or retaining existing 
ones. They may also have poor community 
services, infrastructure and other ameni- 
ties in demand by firms. Regardless of 
economic concerns, some firms may pre- 
fer to avoid locating in areas of high minor- 
ity concentration altogether. If true, this 
scenario wouid lead to highly uneven pat- 
terns of economic development across 
space — patterns that are stratified along 
racial and ethnic lines. Research shows 
that recent industrial restructuring in the 
southern United States typically resulted 
in employment gains in predominantly 
white counties, and employment losses in 
black counties. 

Research & policy 
implications 

Rural racial and ethnic- 
mi norities are among the 
poorest of all Americans. 
To the extent that the na- 
tion feels this is a prob- 
lem that deserves atten- 
tion, government policies 
will need to be compre- 
hensive and multifaceted. 
First, because rural mi- 
norities suffer dispropor- 
tionate employment hard- 
ship, they have more to 
gain from generic poli- 
cies to help the low-in- 
come worker. The mini- 



mum wage, for example, should be raised 
to the point where full-time, full-year work- 
ers earn at least poverty-level wages. So 
that this is not a one-time fix, the minimum 
wage should also be indexed to inflation. 
By reducing their tax liability, an increase 
in the Earned Income Tax Credit also would 
put more money in the pockets of workers. 

In addition to the obvious and immediate 
benefits to the working poor, these mea- 
sures could heighten aspirations and school 
achievement by providing realistic hope 
for all future workers. 

Labor supply policies seek to get people 
working by raising human capital and 
breaking down barriers to employment. To 
help rural minorities, policies need to ad- 
dress the special problems that arise from 
rural residence and minority group status. 
For example, policies need to address the 
lack of public transportation systems and 
inadequate day care facilities that typify 
many rural areas. 

With respect to human capital develop- 
ment several initiatives should be consid- 
ered. Head Start programs prepare young- 
sters for school and they can enhance aca- 
demic performance, reduce drop- out rates, 
and improve ultimate employability. Un- 
fortunately, because Head Start is not a 
nationwide entitlement program, it is un- 
available in many rural areas. Giving Head 
Start entitlement status would dispropor- 
tionately benefit rural minority children. 
Policies also need to address disparities 
across rural and urban districts in their 
ability to support quality education. Mecha- 
nisms to channel state and federal funds to 
disadvantaged school districts need to be 
developed or enhanced. These monies 
should be used innovaiively, for example, 
to help pay off the college loans of prom- 
ising young teachers who settle in rural 
areas: to provide incentives for high school 
completion (e.g., college tuition assistance ): 
or to develop education programs to retrain 
adult workers. 

Discrimination did not end with the 
Civil Rights Movement. Evidence sug- 
gests that racial and ethnic minorities con- 
tinue to be treated unfairly in the pursuit of 
education and good jobs. More controver- 
sial but no less necessary, therefore, are 
preferential policies that offer rural racial 
and ethnic minorities special benefits. 
Rural minorities, for example, could be 



Figure 3. Percent whose current or longest held occupation 
is in the lower tier of the secondary labor market. 
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The social scientist 
and rural America 



Emery N. Castle , Professor Emeritus 
Oregon State University and Chair 
National Rural Studies Committee 

Excerpted from remarks made at the awards ceremony. Rural Sociological Society. 



August 19. 1995, Alexandria. Virginia. 

A decade ago 1 wrote an essay en- 
titled "The Forgotten Hinterlands: 
Rural America.’’ 1 My message was 
that rural America had been neglected in 
the scholarly literature. One consequence 
was that we knew less than it would have 
been desirable to know about 97 percent of 
the nation s land and approximately one- 
fourth of its population. Another was that 
there was only a small cadre of people able 
to contribute to debate and discussion about 
the public policy issues affecting rural 
America. 

When making this argument. I was re- 
spectful of the high quality research in the 
Economic Research Service of the USDA. 
I was also familiar with the rural program 
then emerging at the Aspen Institute fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation. Nor was I 
ignorant of excellent scholarship within 
rural sociology, agricultural economics, 
and geography. My argument was a rela- 
tive one. It was that rural America had been 
neglected relative to such subjects as urban 



affairs, agricultural policy, natural resource 
and environmental policy, and monetary 
and fiscal policy. 

Before proceeding to my main mes- 
sage, it is appropriate to ask if there has 
been significant change in the described 
situation during the past decade. 

On the discouraging side, institutional 
funding for rural social science research 
and education has declined in common 
with support for scholarly work generally. 
Neither has there been political support for 
rural public policy initiatives during the 
past decade. 

There have also been encouraging de- 
velopments. When there have been oppor- 
tunities, the scholarly community has re- 
sponded positively. As a result it is now 
easier to identify academics from a range 
of disciplines who have done rural social 
science work than it was a decade ago. 
They are to be found in prestigious private 
universities, in government, in public uni- 
versities, and in four year colleges. There is 



also a sizable contingent of highly edu- 
cated people around the countryside con- 
cerned with rural issues who are associated 
with non-governmental organizations. Not 
all of these people are contributing to the 
scholarly literature but some are. 

Even as public support for rural social 
science has declined, there has been a heart- 
ening display of interest by the public 
foundations in things rural. W. K. Kellogg, 
Ford, and the Northwest Area Foundation 
provide examples. 

Need for understanding 

Despite these encouraging developments, 
there has not been significant fundamental 
improvement in general understanding of 
rural America since 1985. Rural America 
is still thought of as being primarily agri- 
cultural and relatively homogeneous. It is 
also considered to be conservative politi- 
cally, fundamentalist in religion , backward 
educationally, and exploitative of the natu- 
ral environment. All of these conditions do 



(Continued from previous page) 
targeted for retraining under the Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills training pro- 
gram under the 1988 Family Support Act. 
Also, affirmative action in education has 
been successful in the past and should 
remain a viable policy option. 

Of course, reducing racial and residen- 
tial differentials in education and constraints 
to labor force participation will do little 
good without commensurate concern for 
increasing the demand for labor. The pre- 
ceding discussion suggests several policy 
options. Incentives need to be offered to 
industries willing to locate in rural areas of 
high minority concentration. These incen- 
tives could include federal and state-sup- 
ported infrastructure development and tax 
breaks. Programs need to be developed to 
provide low-cost start-up capital to entre- 
preneurs seeking to establish promising 
economic enterprises in these areas. To 



counterpersistingdiscrimination in hiring, 
affirmative action policies should be 
strengthened. In particular, the size-ot-firm 
threshold below which companies need 
not comply with affirmative action guide- 
lines should be lowered to raise the pool of 
eligible firms. This would be especially 
helpful in rural areas where average tirm 
size is smaller. As a last resort, perhaps the 
government should consider a program 
providing stable work for at least poverty- 
level wages to all able-bodied poor who 
need a job. 

To be sure, political support for a num- 
ber of these measures is currently quite 
limited and has tended to follow 
macroeconomic cycles. It is probably no 
coincidence that acrimony in the public 
debate on governmental intervention strat- 
egies on behalf of minorities correspond 
with periods of rising unemployment. These 



periods heighten awareness of the scarcity 
of jobs and raise fears that targeted minor- 
ity group members are shielded from the 
vicissitudes of market forces and given 
unfair advantages in securing a job and 
promotion. 

This brings us back to the issue of re- 
search. Evidence suggests there is greater 
political support for preferential govern- 
ment programs that target minority groups 
among those who recognize the structural 
barriers these groups face. Even those 
whites who express little or no traditional 
prejudice tend to rely on individualistic 
explanations for persisting race differences 
in economic status. Dissemination of sound 
research results confirming these struc- 
tural barriers may serve to rekindle popular 
support for much needed legislation.^ 
The author thanks Yoshimi Chitose for 
assistance in producing the graphs. 
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Access to economic opportunity may be 
the greatest challenge over the coming decades . 



exist, but by no means universally so. 

As social scientists we know that rural 
America changes rapidly, is diverse, is 
non-agricultural and that it is connected in 
many places to, and interdependent with, 
urban places and international markets. 
Furthermore, we are usually quick to 
pounce on anyone who does not share this 
kind of understanding. 

Even so, our research often suffers be- 
cause it fails to reflect these fundamental 
characteristics. For example: 

• Rural America has never been a stable 
place even though some things change 
more slowly there than elsewhere. Societ- 
ies are on trajectories as they move through 
time and rural places are dependent on the 
remainder of society in the adjustment they 
can make. As economic and social change 
occurs, the contribution of those places 
with relatively sparse populations and 
greater space change as well. This may 
result in an exodus from rural areas, a new 
wave of immigrants or both. External 
change may become a kind of whiplash 
with rural places at the end of the whip. 
Rural areas adjust, adapt, and evolve. These 
conditions make it hazardous for rural so- 
cial scientists to extract models from the 
past for desirable future adjustments. They 
need to use such concepts as equilibrium , 
sustainability, and determinism with great 
care and precision. 

• A failure to account properly for rural 
diversify may invalidate scientific gener- 
alizations in two ways. If we fail to account 
for diversity when we sample, our gener- 
alizations are likely to be incorrect. But 
inferences will also be incorrect if diver- 
sity is not appreciated. The fact that no two 
places are identical means that change will 
affect all places differently. 

• Rural social science is preoccupied 
with the performance of the extractive in- 
dustries. One would never guess that rural 
America is predominately non-agricultural 
by looking at the program of many rural 
social science societies and associations. 

Two needs 

Two needs stand out if rural America is to 
become better understood. One is that di- 
verse rural interests need to know one 
another and share perceptions and concep- 
tions. The other is that rural social scien- 



tists and humanists need to communicate 
and learn from one another. It is conceiv- 
able one process will accommodate both 
needs. But the needs are different and should 
not be confused. 

Rural America is rife with numerous 
specialized interest groups. There are those 
interested in rural health, rural education, 
and rural housing. There are small town 
and city, other jurisdictional interests, and 
particular commodity interests as well. The 
more one thinks about the matter the longer 
the list becomes. Unless these interests 
learn from one another, and mutually en- 
large and modify their conceptions, it is 
doubtful there will ever exist anything ap- 
proaching a widespread, comprehensive 
understanding and appreciation of this place 
we call rural America. The emergence of 
Crossroads: An Assembly for Rural 
America is a pioneering effort to address 
this specific need. The idea here is to create 
a new organization, an assembly, to foster 
communication among the many diverse 
groups interested in rural America. I am 
delighted to announce on this occasion that 
William Falk has agreed to lead an effort 
over the next several months to evaluate 
the feasibility of the Crossroads idea. 

Communication among representatives 
of the rural social sciences and humanities 
is an important but distinct need as well. 
The Agriculture and Rural Economy unit 
within ERS/USDA historically has per- 
formed a great service in this respect. The 
Aspen-Ford program has also made a sig- 
nificant contribution. And I like to think 
the National Rural Studies Committee has 
been useful. But the need continues for 
some entity to provide leadership in foster- 
ing communication and stimulating schol- 
arly work. Budget cutting has weakened 
the rural social sciences in both the USDA 
and the Land Grants. The National Rural 
Studies Committee is now completing the 
first major phase of its work and its future, 
or that of its successor organization, is 
unclear. Crossroads, standing alone, may 
be unable to provide the necessary leader- 
ship but it is of great importance that lead- 
ership be provided. 

Why study rural America? 

Some of my friends believe I have been 
misguided in my attempts to encourage 



more scholarly work about the country- 
side. They believe the subject is too com- 
plex and amorphous to be amenable to 
scientific study. Others contend wjth the 
notion that improved understanding will 
make it possible to better the human condi- 
tion. In other words, they question whether 
the benefits of a better understanding will 
justify the effort. 

I do not resent such skeptics. Under the 
best of circumstances research is a difficult 
undertaking. Powerful motivation is re- 
quired to call forth the sustained effort 
necessary to produce useful results. Some 
researchers are motivated by intellectual 
curiosity and some are driven by a desire to 
improve the lot of rural people for reasons 
of nostalgia, sentiment, or equity. 

But we need to look both more broadly 
and more deeply for motivation. Rural 
America is a part of the total society. And 
we need to understand rural America so 
that we can better understand and improve 
the total society of which we are a part. 
Access to economic opportunity may well 
be the greatest challenge our society will 
face over the coming decades. The techni- 
cal change which is transforming our soci- 
ety will reward those who have access, 
control, and understanding. Those who do 
not will likely become residual claimants 
to economic opportunity, wealth, and in- 
come. Access and control now tends to be 
associated with the center of population. 
Even though some rural places are grow- 
ing in population it usually is because of 
their natural amenities or lower cost for 
some service, such as retirement living, 
waste disposal, or prison sites. Even though 
they are experiencing population growth, 
they may not be becoming better off, rela- 
tively. More is involved here than distance 
and sparsity of population, but taking such 
variables into account will contribute to 
better understanding of the general phe- 
nomena. And better understanding is the 
only hope we have for management and 
control.G 

'Castle, Emery N. The Forgotten Hinter- 
lands: Rural America. 1985. Annual Report 
Resources For the Future, Washington D.C. 
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center projects: progress report 



Business Retention & Expansion 
on the Oregon Coast 

In the Central Oregon coastal communities 
of Douglas County, approximately one 
fourth of the businesses rely on tourism for 
50 percent or more of their trade. A pro- 
gram that teaches employees how to de- 
liver quality customer service would be a 
great benefit to these firms. Suggestions 
like that are just what the Lower Umpqua 
Business Retention and Expansion Task 
Force was looking for as a result of their 
recent study. 

A total of 52 businesses completed a 
survey and interview conducted by the 
Lower Umpqua Economic Development 
Forum in cooperation with Oregon State 
University Extension Service. Using ma- 
terials adapted for the western region un- 
der the auspices of the Western Rural De- 
velopment Center, a team of four volun- 
teers interviewed business owners in Dou- 
glas County about local conditions that 
foster success or create problems. As a 
result of the program, three firms requested 
assistance with issues that related to the 
possible closure or relocation of their busi- 
ness and 22 companies requested further 
information and assistance. 

The Lower Umpqua area was rated a 
good-to excellent place to conduct busi- 
ness by 58 percent of the people surveyed. 
Reliable utility service, high quality water, 
and good police and fire protection were 
among the most favorable aspects of the 
community, but lack of adequate housing 
constitutes a major concern in the business 
community. Thanks to the R & E survey, 
strategies to i mprove housing, public trans- 
portation, and other local facilities are part 
of the long range plan for economic devel- 
opment in the county. % 



Northwest Service Academy 
assists Farm*A*Syst in Yakima 
Nation 

Groundwater education and protection is 
the goal of a new generic version of 
Farm*A*Syst/Home*A*Syst that will be 
pilot tested in a cooperative effort of Wash- 
ington State University Cooperative 
Extension, Region 1 0 of the U. S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Yakima In- 
dian Nation, and the Northwest Service 
Academy (AmeriCorps Volunteers). 



The Northwest Service Academy at 
Trout Lake will provide a team of 8-10 
members to be trained by Cooperative 
Extension, Department of Health, and pri- 
vate business professionals. These trained 
volunteers will work with Extension per- 
sonnel to help people on individual home- 
steads complete the Farm & Home Water 
Quality Assessments. The Yakima Nation 
will provide hydro-geologic expertise, as- 
sist in selecting areas to deliver the pro- 
gram, and provide publicity. 

Farm*A*Syst consists of a series of 
easy, step-by-step worksheets for ranking 
each farmstead activity or structure that 
could create a risk of groundwater con- 
tamination. It is designed to help farmers 
voluntarily assess and reduce groundwater 
contamination from farmstead activities. 
Other variables, such as soil, geologic and 
hydrologic features are also rated and used 
to identify specific actions to protect drink- 
ing water. The system can be used by 
farmers on their own or in consultation 
with local experts and was developed in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota with partial fund- 
ing from the North Central Regional Cen- 
ter for Rural Development. 

The four regional rural development 
centers have been instrumental in hosting 
workshops around the country of what is 
now a national program supported by the 
U.S. Departmentof Agriculture-Extension 
Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency . The accompanying Home* A*Syst 
program was developed to prevent pollu- 
tion by helping individuals identify high 
risks in their rural homes and act to reduce 
those risks. 



Rural Idaho homeowners 
protect drinking water 

Help is on the way for rural homeowners in 
Idaho who want to assess activities or 
conditions on their property that may ad- 
versely affect groundwater and drinking 
water supplies. The new Idaho Home 
*A*Syst program, recently launched by 
agricultural groups and state and tederal 
agencies, should reach statewide imple- 
mentation by the end of this year. 

Its use will result in voluntary actions to 
prevent water pollution. A project special- 
ist has been hired by the Idaho Association 



of Soil Conservation Districts to coordi- 
nate the program. Three pi lot projects were 
conducted during me summer in Cascade, 
Payette, and Burley. 

Home*A*Syst was adapted from 
Farm* A*Syst, a step by step worksheet for 
evaluating practices that effect water qual- 
ity developed under the auspices of the 
North Central Regional Center for Rural 
Development. The four regional rural de- 
velopment centers haye been instrumental 
in hosting workshops around the country 
of what is now a national program sup- 
ported by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture-Extension Service, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. For more information 
contact Kent Foster, Home*A*Syst Project 
Specialist, (208) 338-5900. 



Northwest Service Academy's 
(AmeriCorps) acheivements 
in first year 

The Northwest Service Academy (NWS A) 
created partnerships with more than 70 
local non profit community organizations, 
school districts, and agencies to help mobi- 
lize in excess of 7,600 community 
volunterrs to "'get things done” in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Since September 1 994, 90 
AmeriCorps members of the NWSA have 
given more than 150,000 hours of service 
to local activities in the Columbia Gorge 
region of Washington and Oregon. 

In the community, the NWSA: 

• Restored a section of Kelly Creek in 
Gresham 

• Assisted with renovation of the 
Andrea Lee Transitional Shelter for 
women and children leaving domestic 
violence 

• Built the first community showers 
for Columbia River tribal villagers 

• Organized and led NIKE sponsored 
bicycle rides with teams of grade school 
children from NE Portland neighbor- 
hoods 

• Helped build homes with Habitat for 
Humanity 

• Assisted with Project Second Wind, 
Oregon Food Bank's canned foot! drive 

• Constructed two handicap-acces- 
sible neighborhood community gardens 

• Went door to door in northeast 
Portland to educate 1,200 families about 
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the dangers of lead poisoning 

• Helped build four community 
playgrounds 

On national forest lands, NWSA teams: 

• Helped implement the President's 
forest plan by obliterating logging roads, 
gathering critical scientific data through 
snag analysis, surveying 465 miles of 
forest roads, and revegetating hundreds 
of acres of wildlife habitat 

• Planted more than 43,000 trees and 
shrubs to enhance salmon runs in two 
national forests and one scenic area 

• Fought the Wenatchee fire, the 
largest forest fire in Washington state 
history, and assisted with subsequent 
restoration and flood control efforts 
In the classrooms, NWSA members: 

• With the students, nature-scaped the 
schoolyard of George Middle School in 
northeast Portland to attract migratory, 
neotropical birds 

• Built a new community park and 
nature trail for Floyd Light Middle 
School and its neighborhood 

• With students of Shumway Middle 
School in Vancouver, WA, cleaned up a 
wetlands area which will be used as a 
living science laboratory 

• Developed a land management plan 
for a 120 acre demonstration tree farm 
south of Oregon City with students from 
Binnsmead Middle School in North 
Clackamas, OR 

• Developed the Salmon Life Cycle 



game in cooperation with the U.S. Forest 
Service for the Washington Park Zoo. 
Eight hundred students played the game. 

* Fifteen hundred science students 
visited the banks of the Salmon River 
near Mt Hood to learn from ArneriCorps 
members about watersheds, salmon, and 
methods of data collection and analysis. 

• NWSA members visited another 
1 .500 students in the classrooms and 
taught subjects ranging from worm-bin 
composting to fire ecology. 

One hundred ten new NWSA 
AmeriCotps members have begun a year 
of national service serving ten counties on 
both sides of the Columbia River in Or- 
egon and Washington. Thirty-five mem- 
bers are based at a residential center in 
Trout Lake, Washington serving the mid- 
Columbia area and another 75 non residen- 
tial members serve the Portland-Vancouver 
metropolitan area. NWSA ArneriCorps 
members are 1 8 years and older and com- 
mitted to one year of national service. In 
return they receive a taxable living allow- 
ance of $163 per week (well below mini- 
mum wage), health insurance, child care 
and, at the end of their year of service, 
$4,725 to pay off existing student loans or 
for further education. 

The Western Rural Development Cen- 
ter was instrumental in obtaining the grant 
that funded creation of the Northwest Ser- 
vice Academy. WRDC administered the 
program during its initial year of training. 



National Rural 
Studies Committee 

For his outstanding contributions to the 
quality of rural life through teaching, 
research, institution building, and policy 
analysis and advising. Emery N. Castle 
was presented the Distinguished Service to 
Rural Life Award by the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society (RSS) at their 1995 annual 
meeting. 

Castle is the chair and founder of the 
National Rural Studies Committee (NRSC), 
funded by the W.K. Kellogg Foundation 
and the four regional rural development 
centers to increase the attention of higher 
education to issues of concern to rural 
America. The N RSC made substantial con- 
tributions to the Task Force on Persistent 
Rural Poverty. Also supported by the W. 
rw. Kellogg Foundation and the regional 
rural development centers, which organize 
and conduct the Pathways from Poverty 
workshops around the country, the Task 
Force was formed to clarify the factors and 
dynamics of society that precipitate and 
perpetuate rural poverty. 

Edwin Mills, Gary Rosenberg Profes- 
sor of Finance at Northwestern University 
and a member of the National Rural Studies 
Committee, commented: “I suspect that 
Emery's greatest contribution to rural 
studies has been institutional. ..He is 
genuinely an intellectual leader and en- 
courages and inspires other workers with 
vision and understanding." 



conferences 



Farm and Ranch Recreation 
Montana, January, 1996 

Montana State University Extension has joined the state Depart- 
ment of Ag, Travel Montana, Tourism Countries, and the U.S. 
Small Business Admin to sponsor a full day workshop offering 
information about opening farms and ranches to tourists. Six 
sessions in as many locations begin January 1 7 in Great Falls and 
conclude February 2 in Poison. Business and marketing experts 
will address subjects such as cash flow, feasibility analysis, and 
business plans. Successful farmers and ranchers operating rec- 
reation businesses will be on hand in the afternoon to talk about 
pertinent issues. For information about a workshop in your area 
and to register for a session, contact 

Travel Montana 
1424 9th Avenue 
Helena, Montana 59620 
(406)444-2654 



Smarter, Better, Faster... 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
April 21-24, 1996 

Hosted by the University of Wisconsin- Whitewater Continuing 
Education Program, the conference is aimed towards assistance 
providers and support staff for home-based business owners. 
Special focus areas for this third annual national home-based 
business conference are networking, regulatory and legal issues, 
technology, resources, growth and transition, issues for physical 
disabilities, and counseling skills. For further information 
contact 

National Home-based Business Conference 
do Continuing Education 
University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 
Roseman 2005 
Whitewater, WI 53190 
(414)472-1917 
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